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FOREWORD 


In May 1986 public Parliamentary hearings to review Canada's 
1982 Privacy Act will begin. These hearings will take place at a 
time when Canadians are more aware than ever of both their privacy 
needs and threats to their privacy. This report elaborates on some 
of the changes needed in the 1982 Privacy Act to provide privacy 
protection for the citizens of Canada. * 


The time has come for parliamentarians to face the present 
and potential threats to personal Privacy, such as those engendered 
by computer technologies. There is a clear need for legislation 
that goes beyond privacy access questions and protects our informa- 
tion privacy from technological abuses. 


The report is divided into two parts. Part One deals with 
the limitations and inadequacies of the Privacy Act. Part Two 
briefly explores the reasons for, and components of, a more compre- 
hensive privacy protection act. 


The attached seven page summary of this report was made 
available to the parliamentary review committee in March 1986. 


The analysis undertaken in the full report assumes the reader 
has some knowledge of Canada's Privacy Act as well as providing a 
more detailed framework for improving the Act. 


Refer to my report Prying Eyes (1983) for a glossary of much 
of the Privacy Act's terminology. Readers are also advised to con- 
Sult the Privacy Act itself, and the Index to the Act put out by 


the Privacy Commissioner's Office. 


This report is dedicated to the betterment of the privacy 
protection of Canadians. 


ee 


* The report was independently produced, without funding, and is 
a copyrighted publication of the author. Further copies may be 
obtained for $25.00 plus delivery from the author. 
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NOTE ON THE AUTHOR 


As a consumer researcher and advocate, I have been involved 


in a variety of privacy projects over the last decade. 


As an advocate, I have participated in local and national 
civil liberties work in privacy invasion issues, including case 
counselling and helping to develop a citizen pamphlet on privacy. 


I have made three appearances before parliamentary committees 
On privacy legislation matters: 
1. As a consultant to the Canadian Rights and Liberties 
Federation in front of the Standing Joint Committee 


on Regulations and Other Statutory Instruments, 
February 15th, 1979, Issue 9. 


2. As Chairperson of the Information Right's Committee, 
Civil Liberties Association, National Capital Region, 
on Bill C-43, in front of the Standing Committee on 
Justice and Legal Affairs, ADC enl a elooia ulssties 29. 


3. As an individual witness on Privacy Act Regulations 
before the Standing Joint Committee on Regulations 
and Other Statutory Instruments, May 17, 1984, Issue 7. 


As the Chairperson of the local Ottawa Civil Liberties 
Information Rights Committee, I presented a brief in May 1980 to 
the Privacy Commission's Inquiry on restricting the extended use 
of social insurance numbers. 


£ 


I also participated in, and helped to design and organize, 
two privacy seminars in 1984: 


1. A public seminar sponsored by La Ligue des droits et 
libertés of Quebec. 


2. A workshop on various privacy and technology concerns 

for the Science Council of Canada. 

I have been a speaker and panelist at various sessions on 
privacy, including the National Human Rights Coalition Conference 
in Ottawa in 1983, and the Ontario Government Privacy Conference 
in Toronto, in 1984, 
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I have also written a variety of reports and articles on 
privacy. 


The first report, How Private is Private? (1978), largely 
dealt with personal experiences in using Canada's privacy access 
legislation, Part IV of the Canadian Human Rights Act entitled 


The Protection of Personal Information. 


The second report, Prying Eyes (1983), reviewed problems 
with Canada's most recent privacy access legislation, the 1982 
Privacy Act. 


The third report, Essays on Privacy Invasion 1976-1984 (1985), 


dealt with a variety of privacy issues, from computer-matching to 
electronic monitoring of the workplace. These issues are especially 
relevant to enacting future privacy legislation. 


I have written articles on privacy for The Canadian Encyclopedia, 
Perception, Info-Age and CUPE Facts. 


I have actively monitored the 1982 Privacy Act and have reported 
problems to the Privacy Commissioner. * Although I have not applied 
for personal information under the 1982 Privacy Act, I gained relevant 
experience in 1978 when I accessed personal information held by 
various federal departments. 


My experience as a Privacy Case Coordinator of the Canadian 
Rights and Liberties Federation, especially my experience in assist- 
ing the applicants in the Reyes and Ternette Federal Court cases, 
also proved to be helpful when it came time to preparing this assess- 
ment of the current Privacy Act. 


__ 


* My correspondence with the Privacy Commissioner is attached 
as Appendix Two. 
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Laws don’t stop prying 


Ch 
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by computer, says expert pA/O 


The Canadian Press 


Federal privacy laws offer Ca- 
nadians little protection against 
electronic intrusions into their 
personal lives, a consumer re- 
searcher and advocate says. 

“In my view, the Privacy Act 
needs more than a tune-up ... to 


meet the present and potential - 


threats to personal privacy, such 
as those engendered by computer 
technologies,” Ken Rubin states in 
a recent report proposing changes 
to the federal legislation. 

The legislation was inadequate 
when it was proclaimed in 1982 
and has been eroded since then by 
laws establishing the Canadian Se- 
curity Intelligence Service, 
strengthening maintenance orders 
after divorce and helping collect 
federal employee debts, he said, 

“Legalized snooping is a serious 
problem whose true dimension 
has yet to be measured,” Rubin 
says in a paper prepared for a 
Commons committee review of 
the Privacy Act and the Access to 
Information Act. 

The civilian security agency, 
which replaced the RCMP securi- 
ty service in 1984, was given 
sweeping powers to collect per- 


sonal information through various 
intrusive means, including wire- 
tapping and mail opening. 
Legislative amendments coming 
into effect later this year will al- 
low the courts to track errant 
Spouses who have failed to make 
maintenance payments and gar- 
nishee federal payments such as 
unemployment insurance and old 
age pensions to cover their debts. 
- Courts may also draw on feder- 
al information banks to find debt- 
ors employed by the federal gov- 
ernment and then garnishee 
wages, tax refunds and pensions, 


The privacy law was supposed 
to guard privacy while giving citi- 
zens the right to see what some 
government files say about them. 
But Rubin says it does more to 
ner administrators than to con- 
trol the collection and dispersion 
of personal information. ; 


His 60-page report recommends 
amendments to ensure that the 
government gathers only relevant 
personal information and that no 
pros information files are 

ept secret. 


As well, he says there should be 
tighter restrictions on third-party 
access to personal information. 


Ken Rubin 
68 Second Avenue 
Ottawa K1S 2H5 


Spring 1986 
SUMMARY 


Canadians are now very well aware of their Privacy needs and 
are increasingly sensitive to threats to their Privacy. This report 
proposes some changes to the 1982 Privacy Act which may be needed 
to provide more complete Privacy protection for the citizens of 
Canada. 


In my view, the Privacy Act needs more than a tuneup, or the 
addition of a stronger data protection authority, to meet the present 
and potential threats to personal privacy, such as those engendered 
by computer technologies. 


The 1982 Privacy Act, as a data access act, offered some 
improvements to Part IV of the 1977 Canadian Human Rights Act, 
entitled The Protection of Personal Information. However, this 
second-generation privacy legislation does not address the problems 
of privacy invasion posed by electronic recording and surveillance. 
The Privacy Act, for instance, does not deal in realistic ways with 
various computer linking and matching practices. Broader privacy 
protection legislation would provide a tougn preventive framework 
for dealing with the growing use of technology to invade our pri- 
vate lives. 


The 1982 Privacy Act has primarily benefitted certain employee 
groups, inmates and government beneficiaries who want to gain access 
to files that would normally be difficult to obtain. The average 
Canadian, however, has not used the Privacy Act. This can be attri- 


buted to a lack of publicity and to public skepticism and disinterest. 


Departmental reports on their Privacy Act operations have not 
contributed to the public's understanding of the potential uses of 
the Act. In sharp contrast, the Privacy Commissioner's annual reports 
have helped to raise the public's consciousness about the Act. 
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ACCESSING PERSONAL INFORMATION 
SE A FERS MNAL INFORMATION 


The 1982 Privacy Act grants certain rights for obtaining 
access to personal information but also allows many exemptions and 
exclusions which are far too broad. The Act also gives many third 
parties access to personal information. A use and disclosure "code" 
is incorporated into the Act, but it provides only limited privacy 
safeguards. The Act lacks Strong enforcement mechanisms for en- 


suring that only necessary personal information is collected. * 


The Privacy Act has been undermined by the passing of several 
pieces of federal legislation, including the Canadian Security 
Intelligence Service (CSIS) Act, the Family Orders Enforcement 
Assistance Act, and an amendment to the Financial Administration 
Act. The new security legislation allows the civilian security 
agency to use almost every technique of personal privacy invasion, 
including computer-matching and mail opening. The new divorce 
legislation permits family maintenance defaultors, or individuals 
wrongfully holding their children in custody, to be electronically 
traced. The Financial Administration Act amendment enables gar- 
nishment of Crown monies owed delinquent federal employees after 
their whereabouts are traced. The security legislation even con- 
tains a clause amending the Privacy Act in matters that go beyond 
the purposes of that piece of legislation. ** 


‘EXEMPT DATA BANKS 


_ 


The main legal change in the Privacy Act has come about through 
a Federal Court challenge to the validity of the “exempt data bank" 
concept in the Act. Exempt banks established by Cabinet consist of 
whole classes of personal information to which an individual Cannot 


have access. They include, for the most part, information related 


_—_—_-eeeeoeoe ee — —— 


* For example, unlike the proposed Conservative bill in 1979, the 
Current Privacy Act does not call for restricted uses of social 
insurance numbers. 


** The CSIS Act removes the requirement for 18 investigative agencies, 


including CSIS, to place a notation on individual personal files 
indicating that they have accessed those files as third parties. 
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to matters of security and law enforcement. Nick Ternette, a 
Western Canadian activist, Sought access to the exempt RCMP 
Security Services data bank and introduced successful legal 
arguments. It was his contention that the RCMP had not properly 
checked this exempt bank to determine if the files in it were 
restricted predominantly to personal information connected to 
security and law enforcement matters. * 


The Privacy Commissioner, in his audit of the two immigration 
exempt banks, came to similar conclusions. The concept of exempt 
banks, therefore, may be quite misguided; the banks appear to have 
been set up primarily for administrative convenience without attend- 
ing properly to civil liberty concerns. 


A case-by-case review and application of security and law 
enforcement exemptions where appropriate, still apply in privacy 
cases, resulting all too often in the continued inability of indi- 
viduals to access LNG i Yet q Less However, the Ternette case firmly 
established that these types of denial of individual information 
are subject to judicial review. The federal government, until 
Justice Minister Crosbie's announcement, appealed the extent to 
which the Federal Court could permanently review cabinet-created 
exempt banks. 


PERSONAL INFORMATION HOLDINGS 
— MN ELD TNGS 


The Privacy Commissioner has not yet made full use of his 
audit powers to examine the various government personal informa- 
tion holdings in terms of their use and necessity. One department- 
wide compliance review has been done by the Commissioner in Fisheries 
and Oceans which is a department that lacks extensive personal in- 
formation files. The Commissioner's findings turned up some prob- 
lems in relation to the collection, description and use of personal 
information. 
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* Most of the other 20 exempt government data banks are probably 
improperly constituted. The act does not include provisions for 
a periodic review of such banks by Cabinet although the Privacy 
Commissioner has authority to audit exempt banks. 
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A review of some of the other exempt banks is underway as 
a result of the Ternette case. An audit has begun related to the 
departmental use of Section 8(2)(e) of the act. This section com- 
pels 18 investigative agencies to note their uses of federal per- 
Sonal information holdings by creating new personal information 
banks which are largely inaccessible to individuals but are 
accessible to the Commissioner. 


The third edition of the Personal Information Index indicates 
the breadth of the government's personal information holdings, but 
it does not sufficiently identify all of the personal information 
holdings and it fails to clarify the ways that the approximately 
140 agencies covered by the Act use these holdings. 


THE PROVINCES AND THE PRIVATE SECTOR 
ee PRIVATE SECTOR 


The Privacy Act has not inspired most provinces to enact 
similar legislation. Quebec has the only operational privacy legis- 
lation, which is in Many ways far superior to the federal act as 
a data protection measure. 


The federal-provincial agreements on data-sharing, initiated 
by Justice Canada in 1983 and enacted without publicity, offers 
minimal safeguards and only defines ina vague way how and what 
information ought to be Shared. 


é The Government has decided not to extend its principle of 

fair information practice to federally regulated industries. Further, 
the Government made only a weak effort to Encourage the private sector 
to adopt the 1980 OEFCD privacy and transborder personal data guide- 
lines only adopted by Canada in 1984, 


THE PRIVACY COMMISSIONER 
a RS EAGT SUITS S LONER 


The Privacy Act is like a Ship without a navigator. The 
Government has not publicized the Act. The Privacy Commissioner, 
while strong as an educator, has as yet not performed effectively 
in his audit-oversight role. The Commissioner has at times appeared 
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to favour the government rather than the user. This has not 
enhanced his Credibility. 


Yet the Commissioner has pinpointed the dangers to privacy 
posed by increasing Storage of personal information on government 
micro computers, and by computer data linkages where personal in- 
formation can be manipulated and used to create new personal infor- 
mation. Computer-matching is growing in Canada. It can be done 
without the individual's consent and without proper respect for 
full due Process rights. In fact, it can be used as a tool to 
investigate certain groups. 


INDIVIDUAL CONSENT FOR THIRD PARTY ACCESS TO PERSONAL FILES 
aT OSPERSONALSELLES 


Balancing the public's right to know against the right to 
individual protection from unwarranted privacy invasion is Surfacing 
aS a major issue. The problem remains that neither the Privacy Act 
nor the Access to Information Act has a defined residual balancing 
test that can be applied to weigh whether the right of access or 
privacy iS paramount. Individual consent does not have to be ob- 
tained under the Privacy Act to release personal information in the 
public interest. There is considerable leeway for authorized third 
party access to personal information. The Privacy Act, after 
amendments introduced to it by the CSIS legislation, no longer 
has a requirement to note on individual files 18 investigative 
bodies' access. There is also no requirement for judicial warrants 
to be issued to approve each case of al] investigative agencies' 
access to personal files. 


A PRIVACY PROTECTION STRATEGY 
Se RS EEG LUN SU RALEGY, 


Canadians, I suspect, would prefer a broad preventive approach 
to privacy protection - one that deals with both public and private 
sector privacy invasion problems in clear and effective ways. 


A broader privacy protection Strategy would deal with privacy 
invasion problems such as: 
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search and seizure 

close electronic monitoring of the workplace 
wiretapping and eaves dropping 

third party access to mail 

the use of lie detectors 

computer-matching 

the transfer of consumer funds electronically 


interactive communications profiles. 


A three-person Privacy Commission should be established to 
handle the workload. It must have regulatory clout. The Commission 
should have mediation powers. Where mediation does not resolve 
matters, it should have the power to enforce orders. The Commission 
Should receive public input on privacy problems and monitor and 
audit practices of privacy protection in both the public and pri- 
vate sector. 


The Commission should be the licensing authority for public 
and private personal information holdings. It should work hand- 
in-hand with industry, labour, and the media and others to create 
privacy protection codes in these sectors. 


The Commission should also be accountable to Parliament. A 
‘designated parliamentary committee should receive the Commission's 
annual and special reports and then assess the privacy implications 
of all proposed federal legislation. 


Individuals must also be actively involved in the protection 
of personal privacy. Governments can enable individuals to play 
responsible roles by enacting an omnibus privacy protection statute, 
for example, confirming the rights of individuals to sue and claim 


damages for invasion of privacy. 
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The enactment of a constitutional right to privacy would 


also provide individuals with a clear legal framework for pro- 
tecting their personal privacy. * 


Rapid advances jn computer-related technology and the re- 
Sulting threats to personal privacy cannot be adequately dealt with 
by the 1982 Privacy Act. We need to create generic privacy legis- 
lation. By that I mean al] €ncompassing legislation that covers 
all aspects of Privacy protection in Canada. Legislation that 
asserts our privacy rights can be enhanced by a broader preventive 
approach and by including more effective redress mechanisms. 


There is also a pressing need to ensure that a revised Privacy 
Act will be reviewed periodically, since legislation tends to lag 
behind the development of technology. 


The time has also come to create a separate Parliamentary 
committee to work exclusively on privacy issues. 


Establishing public policies to deal with Privacy protection 
iS now an urgent matter; it is one very important factor in the 
continued evolution of individual-government relations. 
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* Some observers believe that Section 7, "Everyone has the right 
to life, liberty and security of person and the right not to be 
deprived thereof except in accordance with the Principles of 
fundamental justice", and Section 8, "Everyone has the right to 
be secure against unreasonable search or seizure", of the 1982 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms will be interpreted as 
Privacy rights. My Preference would be for a clear and unequivical 
constitutional amendment on the right to privacy. The Quebec 
Charter of Human Rights has a rather specific article on privacy 
that reads as follows: "Every person has a right to respect for 
his private life”. 
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PART I: DATA PROTECTION CHANGES 
ENE ELUIN CHANGES 


To improve the limited data Protection section of the 
Privacy Act, the following provisions must be incorporated: 


Greater individual control over what personal information 
can be held by federa} authorities 


Collection of necessary personal information only 


Fewer and more narrowly defined exceptions to the right 
of access 


Strict safeguards governing third party use of personal 
data 


Civil and criminal penalties for unauthorized accesses to 
personal data 


Registration and regulation of both public and private 
sector information under federal jurisdiction 


A clearer right to correct €rroneous information. 


CHAPTER I: ASSESSMENT OF THE PRIVACY ACT 
ee Ess VAL CAC | 


The 1982 Privacy Act, a second-generation data access aus 
does not give Canadians adequate privacy protection. * The Act 
includes several improvements over its 1977 predecessor, such as 
greater powers for the Privacy Commissioner, the addition of judicial 
review in certain cases when information is denied, and an extension 
Of provisions for privacy protection to all federal personal infor- 
mation holdings of about 140 federal agencies. But, as this 


ce 


* Canada's first attempt at privacy access legislation was Part IV 
of the Canadian Human Rights Act, entitled Protection of Personal 
Information. This legislation was passed in 1977. 
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researcher pointed out in his 1983 report, Prying Eyes, the 1982 
Privacy Act has several Significant weaknesses: 


It misses the Opportunity to strongly protect personal 
information against computer linking and personal data 
Manipulation in the public and Private sectors 


It provides a weak use and disclosure code for federally 
held personal information 


It permits too much third party access to personal 


information 


It increases rather than decreases the number of exemptions 
that can prevent individuals from gaining access to their 
own data 


It perpetuates the notion of Whole personal information 
banks being exempted by Order-in-Council 


It continues the trend of developing privacy regulations 
and directives without public input. 


After writing the Prying Eyes report, this researcher actively 
monitored the Privacy Act and found the following problems with its 


implementation: 


Parliamentarians have Passed other pieces of legislation 
related to the debt collection of federal employees, divorce, 
and security intelligence, which have effectively undermined 
the spirit of privacy protection contained in Section 2 of 
the Privacy Act 


Publicity about the Privacy Act has been negligible despite 
some good efforts by the Privacy Commissioner 


Most Canadians have shown a high degree of skepticism and 

disinterest in the Privacy Act. The Act's main users include 
certain public employees, especially those in the Department 
of National Defence and the RCMP, inmates at federal peniten- 
tiaries, and recipients of federal social assistance benefits 
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Few audits on the necessity of Ottawa's personal infor- 
mation practices have been conducted and very little 
information has been reported in the annual privacy report 
of departments related to individual and third party use 
Of personal information banks 


The annual Personal Information Index, although a useful 
guide, still does not adequately list many personal in- 
formation holdings of the agencies covered by the Index 


The Privacy Commissioner has Proven to be an advocate on 
certain privacy problems such as computer-matching and 

the reluctance of provincial governments to release cer- 
tain types of personal information. But he nes, at times, 
chosen not to see his role as that of an ombudsman, offering 
Support to individual complainants. This was the appearance 
given, for example, in the Reyes case. * 


A minimal effort has been made by the government to convince 
the private sector to adopt the voluntary OECD privacy and 
transborder data guidelines 


The increase in computer-matching and profiling has not 
received sufficient public debate and has not been sub- 
ject to adequate guidelines 


The concept of totally exempt banks has not been fully 
discredited, even though Nick Ternette, a Western Canadian 
activist who sought his RCMP security service file, succeeded 
in getting the Canadian Government to admit that this par- 
ticular bank had not been properly validated. 
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* Reyes, a Chilean refugee, wanted to find out why he was being denied 
Canadian citizenship. The Privacy Commissioner indicated to the 
Secretary of State that the government had cited the wrong exemption 
to deny Mr. Reyes access to his records. In this way, the Commissioner 
appeared to side with the government. Mr. Reyes, since the Commissioner 
and Federal Court rejected his appeal to see his citizenship application 
files, has now been granted Canadian citizenship after his application 
for citizenship was reviewed further by the Canadian government. 
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CHAPTER II: LIMITATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL ACCESS 10 
ES NE MIEEVEUUAL ACCESS TO 
PERSONAL INFORMATION 


A major purpose of the Privacy Act, as outlined in Section 2 
of the Act, is to safeguard an individual's right to access personal 
information held by the government. The Act fails considerably to 
meet this objective. 


A. PRIVACY ACT ACCESS RIGHTS 


Privacy Act access rights are limited by procedures embodied 
in the implementation of the Act, and by a lack of publicity to make 
citizens aware of their rights. Some Suggestions regarding how to 
improve privacy access rights by moving beyond the provisions granted 
under the Privacy Act are listed below. The Suggestions relate to 
improvements in the scope, procedures and awareness of Privacy 
Act rights. 


Scope of Privacy Act Access 


Use of the Privacy Act is limited to Canadian citizens and 
landed immigrants. As well, only about 140 federal agencies are 
currently covered by the Act and no federally regulated private 
sector companies are covered. To improve the scope of privacy 
access, 


Access should be accorded to all individuals, regardless 
of their nationality 


Access should extend to all federal government agencies 
Access should include federally regulated private sector 
firms and access rights should be stated as part of con- 


tracts for those private sector firms receiving federal 
contracts and other benefits. 


Privacy Act Access Procedures 


Problems in terms of time delays, the correction of files, 


and the uncertainty associated with not knowing whether fees wil] 
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be assessed, can detract from access rights. To improve this 
Situation, 


A 


Wareness of Privacy Act Access Rights 


Access should be granted within 20 working days subject 
to penalties imposed thereafter * 


Access complaints should be handled within 30 days by 
the Privacy Commissioner's Office (and then sent to the 
Federal Court if necessary) 


The process for correcting information should be made 
Tess cumbersome so that an applicant can file a state- 
ment of correction, and where a correction statement is 
unacceptable to the government, take the matter to Court. 
This should include having the Court order that deletions 
be made to the unacceptable file 


It should be clearly stated in the legislation that access 
should not require any fees, and, that court challenges 
Should not result in costs being assigned to applicants. 


The potential means of increasing the public's awareness of 


access rights include: 


Developing concrete Programs to better inform and educate 
Canadians about their Privacy Act access rights 


Providing support to citizens clearinghouses to assist 
Privacy Act users. 


a ee ee 


* 


The majority of complaints viewed by the Privacy Commissioner 
are time related; the solution lies in tightening up the time 
given to process a case and in penalizing tardiness. Penalties 
assessed public officials and agencies would go to their victims. 
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B. DENIAL OF ACCESS TO PERSONAL INFORMATION 
a EROUNAL_ INFORMATION 


Access can also be denied when personal information on 
Canadians jis exempted from individual access by the Act. This 
denial occurs for various reasons: i) the personal information 
is contained in totally exempt banks; ii) the information is 
inaccessible because of formal exemptions or exclusions; or 
iii) the information is inaccessible because of other types of 
subtle exemptions. 


There are an estimated 300 million files that were identified 
in the 1983 Personal Information Index. Another estimated 200 
million federal files are not covered in the Index, partly because 
some federal agencies are not covered under the Privacy Act but 
also because agencies covered under the Act have not calculated or 
listed many of their files containing personal information. Conser- 
vatively speaking, there are about 2 million estimated files that 
can be formally exempted under the 20 exempt banks and formal ex- 
emptions. * 


It is interesting to note that over one in five of the 63,000 
applicants to date have been refused total or partial access to 
their records given the Act's many legal exemptions and exclusions. 
Over one in ten applications cannot be processed for a variety of 
administrative reasons (eg. does not exist, insufficient information, 
abandoned etc.). 


1. Exempt Banks (Section 18 of the Privacy Act) 


Section 18 permits agencies to propose to Cabinet that they 
be allowed to exempt permanentiy,certain banks of personal infor- 
mation which relate to sensitive law enforcement and security per- 
sonnel matters. Twenty such banks presently exist. They likely 
hold about 1.5 million files on Canadians. ** 


SO 


* Refer to Prying Eyes (1983), page 26. 
** DIGS Ne pageseeva toe2s. 
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In January 1984, after complaints were made to the Privacy 
Commissioner, this researcher called for an investigation of four 
separate matters related to exempt banks: 


The creation of exempt banks for administrative conven- 
ience by Cabinet without any sunset provision. This js 
a violation of the Section 2 Spirit “the Privacy “Acts 
which implies that no permanent secret files should be 
kept on Canadians 


The failure of the Communications Security Establishment 
Agency (CSE), a super secret agency, to create an exempt 
bank for eavesdropping records on Canadians! conversations 


The questionable reasons for allowing two banks, the 
Canada Post Corporation's postal crime bank and the 
National Defence's military policy investigation bank 
to qualify for total exempt bank status 


The exclusion of the number of files held in 16 out of 
the then 19 exempt banks. 


The Privacy Commissioner responded on July 9, 1984 with the 
argument that he had "no authority to receive and investigate com- 
plaints against the designation of a personal information bank as 
exempt" and that "there is no requirement in the Privacy Act that 
the number of files held in exempt banks be specified". The Com- 
missioner had already acknowledged on May 4, 1984, that National 
Defence was "taking the necessary steps to list a personal informa- 
tion bank maintained by CSE in the next (1985) publication of the 
Personal Information Index", * 


The Privacy Commissioner in the Ternette case (and other 
cases dealing with complaints about exempt banks) said that his 


powers were limited. ** However, in the Federal Court review of 


ee 


* This vaguely worded exempt bank is found on page 60-3 of the 1985 
Personal Information Index. 


** Nick Ternette wanted access to the RCMP security services bank which 
had been designated an exempt bank and his complaint was initially 
rejected by the Privacy Commissioner. 
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the Ternette case, the presiding judge ruled that exempt banks 

were subject to full scale judicial review. With the change of 
governments, the Conservatives dropped the appeal of this matter. 
Further, the Department of Justice conceded that Ternette's argu- 
ment was valid; the RCMP Security Service bank had not been properly 
constituted (and hence the Privacy Act had been violated) because 
some several hundred thousand files had not been vetted to see 
whether they consisted predominantly of personal information des- 
cribed under Section 21 or 22 of the Privacy Act. 


The Privacy Commissioner, under Section 50 of the Act, has 
the power to bring to the Court's attention any cases where an 
exempt bank has been improperly claimed. As a result the Commis- 
Sioner has, at the initiative of Ternette, re-entered the case. 


It is unlikely that Ternette will ever be told whether he has 
a file in the RCMP Security Services bank. It is even more unlikely 
that he will be able to see his file if it does exist. Nevertheless, 
Ternette has helped to challenge the validity and necessity of exempt 
banks. The Commissioner has yet to report his findings and hence 
the Court case is still active. 


Some agencies including the RCMP, with its criminal intelli- 
gence exempt banks, and Revenue Canada - Taxation, with its tax 
avoidance and evasion exempt banks, still firmly claim that their 
exempt banks are properly constituted and regularly vetted. 


The results of the Privacy Commissioner's audit of the two 
exempt immigration banks that this researcher obtained under the 
Access to Information Act, stand as further evidence in Support of 
changing the system of exempt banks. The Commissioner found that 
these banks had not been properly established, although Employment 
and Immigration disputes this finding. 


Two possible solutions to the Problem of exempt banks are 
as follows: 


Abolish exempt banks so that whole classes of personal 
information cannot be considered exempt 
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Restrict the breadth of Section 21 (international aifairs. 
defence) and Section 22 (law enforcement) and ensure that 
a "substantive injury" test is applied to all cases where 
Sections 21 and 22 has been cited. 


2. Formal Exemptions (Sections 19 to 28 of the Privacy Act) 


Formal exemptions under the Privacy Act are numerous and 
broad in scope. Section 19 (other governments ! confidential sub- 
missions), Section 20 (federal-provincial at Gates smesectionsiec] , 22 
and 25 (safety of individuals), and Section 27 (solicitor-client 
privilege), are quite similar to exemptions in the Access Act. 
Section 23 (security clearances), Section 24 (non-disclosure to 
individuals sentenced for an offence), Section 26 (information about 
another individual), and Section 28 (medical records) are unique to 
the Privacy Act. Generally speaking, exemptions claimed in the 
Privacy Act should be: 


Better defined and reduced in number 


Discretionary on a case-by-case review basis, not mandatory 
as they are under Sections 19 and 2212) 


Subject to harms tests, rather than sweeping class exemp- 
tions like Sections 19, C2 Way 6237 24(b 26. 27 
and 28. 


Subject to full scale judicial review, unlike Section 49 
that limits the review to "reasonable grounds” for Sections 
2059215822())(b) sand (c)seand 24(a) 


Time-restricted with identifiable retention and disposal 


schedules 


To be more specific, two formal exemptions, Sections 19(1) 
and 28, are discussed in greater detail below. 
Section 19(1) (Treatment of Other Governments’ Confidential Data) 


Access to personal information can be totally denied under 
Section 19(1). For example, this section protects international, 
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Provincial, and municipal confidential information. Treasury 
Board statistics show that almost 20% of all those Privacy Act 
applications which are Subject to exemptions, are denied personal 
information on the grounds of Section 19, 


In 1984 this researcher used the Access Act to discover that 
at least 8 provinces or their agencies had made some claim to 12 
federal departments asking that the personal information they had 
Submitted be considered confidential. The blanket nature of 
Section 19(1) has been criticized by the Privacy Commissioner. For 
instance, it prevents federal] employees from gaining access to their 
provincial medical file claims covering worker's compensation; files 
they need access to in practice. Section 19(1) should not remain 
mandatory. Decisions regarding the release of information ought 
to be made on a case-by-case basis. A harms test as to why release 
would be injurious to the State's interests or the individual's 
interest should be introduced. 


Section 28 (Medical Records) 


Section 28 was added to the 1982 Privacy Act to ease the work 
Of government administrators. This resulted in a neglect of the 
Paramount right of individuals to control the release of records 
which might affect their day-to-day lives. 


Section 28 makes provision for the State to decide which health 
‘records can be released to individuals. The State defines the proper 
physical and mental health requirements in individual case releases 
or denials and relies in part on professional medical people - some 
of who may be government employees - to make these decisions. 


Denying sensitive medical records is not the job OfetherState. 
About 5% of the Privacy Act applications which are subject to exemp- 
tions are denied medical record information. Individuals should have 
access to their own medical records, especially in situations when 
the individual's own health advisor jis present when the information 
is released, 
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3. Subtler Exemptions Under The Privacy Act 


Formal exemptions and exempt banks are not the only means of 
keeping personal information secret. The following list describes 
other parts of the Privacy Act which contribute to the maintenance 
of a high degree of secrecy. 


Under Section 70 personal information contained in 
cabinet confidences is excluded for 20 years. Persona] 
information in cabinet discussion papers js not always 
accessible. There is no judicial review 


Under Section 16(2) the government can deny the existence 
of personal information files. This is not just limited 
to sensitive security files. Over 9% of Privacy Act 
users are informed that no records exn Ss toe tii sida thi cult 
to know, however, exactly how many of these instances 
involve Section 16(2) 


Section 3 lists about 140 federal agencies as falling 
under the provisions of the Act; access to personal data 
from other federal agencies not listed in the Act's 
Schedule is therefore excluded * 


Under Section 12(1) non-landed immigrants and foreign 
nationals cannot apply for their personal information 
unless they are federal prison inmates from other countries 
as proclaimed by cabinet under Section 1213) Maltese ncone 
sistent to permit one group of foreigners access to records 
while not extending the right to others 


Under Section 8(2)(g) it is possible for a Member of 
Parliament (and Crown Ministers are M.P.'s) to obtain 
access to an individual's personal information to assist 
that individual in resolving a problem. The affected 
individuals, however, cannot then necessarily gain access 
to this information held by the Member of Parliament 


RT EI a A a a a ee 


* This has been controversial. For instance, releasing salaries of 
order-in-council appointees from non-listed crown corporations 
does not technically have to be done. 
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Under Section 8(2)(e) and Section 9 as amended by the 

CSIS Act, individuals who obtain access to their files 

will no longer be able to see whether one of 18 named 
investigative agencies have investigated them. Section 

89 of the Canadian Security Intelligence Service Act removed 
the personal file notation system for these 18 agencies when 
they made use of these hides © 


The Privacy Act does not include a severability SeCtI On. 
like that in the Access Act. Only in Treasury Board 
directives are departments Encouraged to provide personal 
data that can be practically severed from general in- 
formation. ** 


| In the light of these kinds of exemptions, the following 
amendments ought to be made to the Privacy Act to improve access 
to personal information. 


The severability Principle should be introduced 


All non-landed immigrants, foreign nationals and 
individuals without a national passport, should be 
allowed to apply under the Act 


All federal crown corporations and other agencies 
Should fall under the Provisions of the Act 


I a a area 


* Refer to media stories for an elaboration Of this point (Globe 
and Mail February 24, 1985; Ottawa Git Zen February 25, 1985 ; 
and Toronto Star February 26, 1985). Law enforcement agencies 
Pressed for this change, arguing that individuals Should not know 
who accessed their files for investigative Purposes. Under Section 
8(4) investigative agencies must make note of the times they access 
specially created personal information banks. Yet, this notation 
is made for the benefit of the Privacy Commissioner Should he need 
to or choose to review the file; it is doubtful that individual 
citizens will ever gain access to these information banks. 


xx The Privacy Act refers to "information" unlike the Access Act which 
refers to "records" and, hence, the severability principle may not 
technically be needed. However, in Practice, some departments are 
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MP and Ministerial files of personal information related 
to individual case assistance under federal Programs 
Should become accessible 


Cabinet confidences should be granted and claims for 
cabinet confidentiality should be made the subject of 
judicial review 


It should no Tonger become possible to deny the exist- 
€nce of records jn al] cases, except where a court order 
for security intelligence reasons is issued 


Individuals should again be given the right to know 
which third party investigators under Section 8(2)(e) 
have accessed their individual files (except where the 
court, in security intelligence cases, orders otherwise). 


Even subtler types of exemptions exist. These exemptions 
are created under three different sets of circumstances: the failure 
of citizens to exercise their Privacy access rights due to poor 
government assistance and publicity; the inadequate identification 
Of government information holdings; and the application of exemptions 
to personal information which derive from other acts of parliament. 


(i) Improper Assistance and Poor Publicity 


Treasury Board statistics show that almost 2% of Privacy Act 
applications are abandoned. Almost 3% lack sufficient information, 
and 13% cannot be processed. 


There are many reasons for these failures, but one important 
issue is whether government assistance efforts are adequate to help 
the public to follow through on their Privacy Act requests. 


Equally hard to determine is the number of individuals who 
have never heard of the Privacy Act and who are thus deprived of 
their privacy access rights because of the government's poor publi- 
city efforts. 
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The Privacy Act must be modified so that it Ppublicizes 
Privacy rights and helps Canadians to exercise these rights. This 
kind of change could include providing support to community-based 
Organizations such as civil liberties groups, so that they can 
assist individuals and initiate public discussion about privacy 
protection. 


(77) Inadequate Identification of Federal Personal Information 


About 2200 federal personal information banks are identi fied 
in the Personal Information Index and are retrievable by name or 
through some identifying number or symbol. 


However, not all of the information held by the some 140 
federal agencies covered under the Privacy Act, Particularly those 
involving "classes of personal information" under Section 19 CI Cb). 
is sufficiently identified in the Index. 


In fact, fewer and fewer departments are bothering to list 
the number of files held per personal information holding. A sense 
of the size of personal institutional holdings is an important part 
of the public's right to know about how the government Operates. 
This researcher estimates that there are at least 300 million re- 
ported files in the Personal Information Index and another 200 
million files that gO unreported. The lack of Proper identi fica- 
tion of information holdings causes public skepticism. 


The Privacy Commissioner, on August 10, 1984, in response to 
this researcher's complaint about the Personal Information Index, 
Said that the Index would be gradually improved as discrepancies 
and deficiencies are discovered. But this does not solve the 
immediate problems of sloppy record keeping practices, and the 
desire of some officials to refrain from revealing the existence 
of récords. These are matters which go beyond improving descrip- 
tions in the Personal Information Index. * 


nr 


One major institution, Justice Canada, is still rated as unacceptable 
in an October 1985 Treasury Board Study, in terms of its Personal 
Information Index and Access Register descriptions. Justice is the 


agency that has policy responsibilities under the Privacy and Access 
Acts. 


-15- 


The Privacy Commissioner did recognize in his 1984-85 Annual 
Report that, with the advent of micro-computers, it will become 
harder to keep track of all federal personal information holdings. 
Treasury Board has yet to issue a directive to departments on how 
best to organize their electronic data Processing files, 


CTi1) Exemptions from Other Acts of Parliament 


A further point needs to be made about the exemptions to 
personal information which are possible under the Official Secrets 
Act, under Section 36.2 of the Canada Evidence Act and the proposed 
Archives Bill C95. These pieces of legislation's security pro- 
visions provide much broader definitions of security than is found 
in Section 21 (international affairs and defence) of the Privacy 
Act. There ought to be greater consistency in the scope of exemp- 
tions and a clear statement in the Act which, if any, Jaws super- 
cede or override the Privacy Act. Canadians would like to forget 
Such cases as the Peter Treu case and the issues that it raised, * 


4. A Final Note on Exemptions 


The Privacy Act has many types of exemptions and ways of 
creating secret information. Moreover, some pressure exists with- 
in public agencies, particularly law enforcement agencies, to 
broaden existing exemptions, for instance, there is some pressure 
‘to make more whole classes of personal information exempt; and to 
promote a policy advice exemption, similar to the one in the Access 
Act, such that information related to the way public employees 
handle personal situations will be exemptable for up to twenty 
years. 


The only formal system of recourse for trying to gain access 
to information which has been denied under the Privacy Act is to 
complain to the Privacy Commissioner, and then, where necesSary, 
to appeal to the Federal Court of Canada. 
en ES RES EN Pee ont, 

* Peter Treu was prosecuted under the Official Secrets Act for 
reputedly leaking information related to NATO's secret air 


defence communications system. After secret court proceedings 
and much pressure, the charges were dropped, 
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No penalties are presently assessed for damages that can be 
claimed for wrongful denial. Stiff fines of up to $10,000 should 
be assessed to ensure the Widest possible access Rightse 


ItPTSedithicultato place a value on personal information or 
to determine how much personal information is withheld because it 
is sensitive to the State. But it is clear that members of the 
public are not being served well by the Privacy Act, which is 
biased in favour of the interests of governments and public agencies. 


CHAPTER III: INADEQUATE SAFEGUARDS TO PROTECT PERSONAL INFORMATION 


The Privacy Act is much more than legislation aimed at giving 
individual access to personal information. The Act's Section & 
Purpose clause also states that the act attempts to protect the 
privacy of individuals with respect to personal information held 


by the government. 


The three basic problems with the protection system under 
the Privacy Act are as follows: 


The Act is designed more to suit administrative convenience 
than to ensure the interests of individual privacy and 
control over personal information. Personal information 
collection may not always be necessary or with individual 


consent 


The Act offers a weak preventive third party, use and 
disclosure code without sufficient remedies, penalties 
or means of enforcement 
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The Act does not effectively prevent the use of computers 
to manipulate and link personal information. 


A. NECESSARY COLLECTION OF PERSONAL INFORMATION 
ERS UNALIRENE ORMATION 


The Privacy Act does not adequately provide answers to the 
following questions about the personal information that government 
agencies collect and store: 


Is the information necessary? 


Is the information collected with the consent of 
individuals? 


Section 4 of the Privacy Act states that personal information 
is only to be collected if "it relates directly to an operating 
program or activity of the institution". This begs the question 
of whether, for instance, questions on the long census form need 
to be asked or answered. * Individuals are not being given suf- 
ficient information or Opportunity to object to providing personal 
information. ** 


Part of the problem lies with the manner in which the Privacy 
Act is written. The Act does not clearly require individual consent 
for most of the individual information collected by government. 
Instead, the Privacy Act allows the government to "inform" individ- 
uals about the Purposes, however vague and unnecessary they may be, 
that such collection serves. Individuals are not always informed 
in clear language that they do not have to fill out all of the 
information that the government requests from them. 


SS eS ee 


* A Vancouver area woman in December 1983 was acquitted by a 
British Columbia provincial court for refusing to answer census 
questions such as the number of bathrooms in her house. A 1984 
appeal by Justice Canada was not successful. 


** One novel feature of the Conservative privacy bill Proposed in 
1979 was that no penalties or withheld benefits would apply in 
cases where individuals refused voluntarily to provide their 
social insurance number information. The bill was not introduced 
before the Conservative government's defeat. 
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Also, while the federal government claims in Section 5 of 
the Act that it will try to collect information directly from 
individuals, this does not imply the government's intention to 
gain individual consent or to, in fact, collect the bulk of 
personal information directly from individuals. 


Only one concession is made under Sections 6(1) and 6(3) 
of the Privacy Act. Before a unilateral government decision is 
made to dispose of personal information holdings (either by 
destroying them or considering them as archival material), a 
"reasonable Opportunity" must be given to individuals to obtain 
access to the data which was used for an administrative purpose. 
Record retention and disposal schedules are still not all set out 
in the Personal Information Index and the Only formal method of 
challenging these schedules is by complaining to the Privacy 
Commission. 


The only audit carried out by the Privacy Commissioner to 
date on the personal information collection and storage Practices 
of the federal government was his 1985 Fisheries and Oceans de- 
partment audit. Even in this department, with its relatively 
minor personal information holdings, the Commissioner found some 
personal information holdings that were not necessary for admin- 
istrative purposes. He also discovered that not all of these 
holdings had proper retention schedules or were properly identified 
‘in the Personal Information Index. The audit report, however, 
which was obtained Only because Fisheries and Oceans released Lite 
made recommendations which were not compulsory for Fisheries and 
Oceans to adopt. 


The Privacy Act requires amendment to reflect the following 


important privacy protection principles: 


Under a revised Section 5 of the Act, only relevant 
personal information should be collected. The Onus, 
however, to prove that there is a need for collecting 
such information, should still lie with the government 
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A standard, personal information form Should be developed 
to provide guidance on the acceptable means of collecting 
personal information and that Provides clear instructions 
to individuals on how to specify the way they want their 
information to be treated * 


No personal information holdings should remain secret 
under a revised Section 2 of the Act 


Annual descriptions of personal information holdings under 

a revised Section 11 of the Act should include the number 
Of individual files being held; a full description of the 
individual data in the files; the specific recording, 
retention and disposal Practices followed by the government ; 
the specific ways the government plans to use the data; 
details of specific third parties who have access to the 
data; and the guidelines that third parties must follow when 
accessing the information 


The Privacy Commission should have powers under a revised 
Section 37 of the Act to order changes in departmental 
personal information descriptions, practices and guide- 
lines 


As well, all audit reports and recommendations made by the 
Privacy Commission should be made public upon their com- 
pletion. Agencies should have a 60 day period to prepare 

a public response, including a timetable and plan of action 
and verification of any consequent changes should then be 
prepared and immediately made public by the Privacy 
Commission 


The Privacy Commission should also have the power to impose 
penalties for inconsistent information usage and improperly 
registered information banks. ** 


SS 


Treasury Board's model Suggested statements inadequately inform 
individuals about their rights in terms of personal information 
collection, and its forms do not tell individuals to note down their 
consent or refusal for information release. The wording of Section 
5(2) of the Act will have to be changed to reflect these collection 
requirements. 


Treasury Board has a Statutory role (Section 71) to ensure the proper 
registration of departmental personal information banks, both existing 
ones and new ones, but has no real powers to penalize departments for 
improper registration. 
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B. DISCLOSURE OF PERSONAL INFORMATION TO THIRD PARTIES 
ED OTE RD PARTIES) 


The Privacy Act's use and disclosure practices codified in 
Sections 4 to 8 of the Act are primarily designed for administra- 
tive convenience rather than for privacy protection. The Act 
Provides rights of third party disclosure without sufficient pre- 
ventive safeguards for affected individuals; if does not Prohibit 
disclosure unless absolutely necessary and under Strict guidelines. 


The considerable leeway for authorized third party access to 
personal information in the Privacy Act helps to destroy the spirit 


Of protecting individuals from unwarranted privacy invasion. 


Administrative Use of Personal Information 
EE OT Personal Information 


The problem of third party access to personal information 
begins with the self-serving manner in which personal information 
is treated in the Privacy Act. 


The Privacy Act has the following three weaknesses jn the 
area of personal information use: 


Personal information is Ppredominatly controlled by 
government institutions themselves, rather than by the 
individuals who give information about themselves to 
the government, or who have had information collected 
about themselves without their knowledge 


Vague clauses about "the purpose for which information 
was obtained or compiled by the institution or for a use 
consistent with that purpose" provide broad ranging ad- 
ministrative authority to use personal information based 
on the following conditions: a) information can be used 
without usually receiving individual consent and without 
necessarily referring to specific Acts of Parliament; 

b) information can be used on the understanding that such 
Consistent uses are supposed to be publicized previously 
in the Personal Information Index (Section td) Ga)(Gy ois 
and c) information can be used with the approval of the 
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Privacy Commissioner when the personal information use 
differs from the consistent norm. All that has to be 

done according to Section 9(3) is to list the new con- 
Sistent use in the next Personal Information Index. 


The administrative use of personal information is approved 
if it is "consistent" (Section 7(a)) and not because it 

is clearly authorized under Acts Of Parliament or regula- 
tions (Section 8(2)(b)). Conveniently, there is no real 
definition of "consistent". The administrative process 

in too many instances becomes the purpose and raison d'étre 
for justifying weak Privacy protection. 


To tighten up the Act in terms of information use this author 


recommends the following three amendments: 


- Personal information usage should be authorized by Specific 
Parliamentary acts and regulations 


These acts and regulations (Somewhat like the Access ACG 
Provision of Section 24(2)) should be reviewed by the 
designated parliamentary committee dy the end of 1987 to 
See whether they are consistent with a revised Privacy 
Act, * 


Adequate monitoring mechanisms should be put in place to 
assess how public employees use personal information 
under acts of parliament. Many statutes should restrict 
their "fishing expedition" powers to collect almost any 
personal information (eg. Income Tax Act) and should 
offer greater assurances that necessary personal infor- 
mation is truly safeguarded and accessible to affected 
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* 


Justice Canada, in answering a 1983 Access Act request, stated 
that only 14 federal statutes had been identified with statutory 
Provisions authorizing disclosure of personal information. The 
Personal Information Index, however, contains hundreds of examples 
of the collection and uses of personal information by officials 
are not referenced by statute. 
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individuals, unless revised and restrictive exemptions 
apply under the Privacy Act. * 


The Privacy Commissioner in his July 9, 1984 response to this 
researcher may be right that there is no requirement in the Privacy 
Act to list federal statutes under Section 8(2)(b). But, this gap 
allows the distinction between So-called "consistent" use and legal 
authorized use to be further blurred. 


Sections 7, 8(1)(2)(a) and (b) of the Act should be redrafted 
so that an institutional use of personal information code can be 
added - and one that is not self-serving to the federal bureaucracy. 
Further, Sections 8 and 9 should not change the content of Section 2 
with the effect of implying that personal information held by govern- 
ment institutions ought to be controlled by them unless they can cite 
specific legal authority in Acts of Parliament. The control of per- 
sonal information needs to be in the hands of the individuals who 
provided it -- the principle here is that individuals own any in- 
formation about themselves. 


Authorized Third Parties 


Third party access is not only guaranteed through the ad- 
ministrative use provisions of the Privacy Act. It is clearly 
endorsed in the long list of authorized third parties, from pub- 
lic employees to Members of Parliament to law enforcement and 
est caus personnel, who, under Section 8(2) of the Act acan 
have access to personal information with very few exceptions. 


ee 


* In 1984, in one case of complaint against Revenue Canada's 
thwarted plans to use various financial data bases from the 
City of Kitchener, the Privacy Commissioner found that the 
broad scope of the Income Tax Act did not make such potential 
uses of the personal data illegal (although they should be listed 
in the Personal Information Index). A Supreme Court judgment 
(the 1984 James Richardson and Sons Ltd. versus The Minister of 
National Revenue case rurldinged +8 CoRs6idi ye, however, found that 
Revenue Canada's search and seizure powers were too far reaching 
and should be restricted. 
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Public Employees as Third Parties 


Sections 8(2)(a) and (b) allow many public employees, often 
without clearly designating specific senior individuals within 
Organizations, Sweeping access to individual personal information, 
reputedly because the administrative purpose allows such access. 
For example, there are many investigative bodies with access to 
personal information under Section 8(2)(a) and (b). But such law 
enforcement agencies are not Clearly identified in the 1982 Privacy 
Act. 


Statutory authority rather than administrative directives 
should become the basis of third party access. Statutes must re- 
strict the purposes of such entry to personal files to specified 
individual public employees who would then become accountable for 
their use of personal information. Any sharing of such personal 
data among departmental branches or other federal agencies should 
have statutory authority and be based on publicly identified data- 
Sharing agreements that spell out guarantees to privacy protection 
and are listed in schedules in the Act. Individuals should have 
clear and precise knowledge of such third party access and be able 
to complain about its use or sue when there is a gross misuse of 
powers. 


Family Orders Enforcement and Personal Information 


The difficulty in controlling third party access to individual 


§ 


files can be illustrated by the latest attempt, through separate 
Statutory authority, to improve the Privacy Act's use and disclosure 
code provisions. The case in point jis the 1985 passage of the 


_—_—__ 


* The draft Conservative 1980 Bill C15 had allowed for the identi fi- 
cation of such investigative agencies in the schedule of its pro- 
posed access legislation. This researcher applied under the Access 
Act to obtain from Justice Canada the preliminary listsefor in- 
vestigative agencies which were to be incorporated under Bill C15. 


The lack of a specific listing of investigative agencies under 
Section 22(2)(a) and (b) of the Privacy Act was brought to the 
Privacy Commissioner's attention as a problem for clearly knowing 
who these agencies were that could use personal information. The 
Commissioner's July 9, 1984 response was that "There is no basis in 
law to compel any government department to Provide a complete list 
of the investigative agencies..." 
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Family Orders Enforcement Assistance Act as part of the divorce 
legislation. In this case, federal officials tried to limit the 
electronic tracing of defaulting spouses and wrongful child custody, 
partly as a means of limiting privacy invasion. therotficials 
argued that the privacy Protection provisions as follows are 
adequate: 


Only in limited situations (eg. with court orders) shall 
the federal government Proceed to trace targetted people 


Provinces should first agree to designate personal infor- 
mation banks that can be used for tracing an address 
(drivers' licences and health record information for 
example) 


Federal banks that can be tapped for tracing shall be 
limited to the five personal information banks of Health 
and Welfare and Employment and Immigration. These banks 
are two Canadian Pension Plan (CPP) banks, the Social 
Insurance Number (SIN) bank, and an employment and un- 
employment record bank 


There should not be any linkages between the above named 
federal banks to trace people's addresses and the personal 
information banks that give out data on the federal monies 
to be seized for non-payment of family maintenance (eg. 
.income tax refunds, Canada Savings Bonds interest, UIC, 
CPP, Old Age Security, Manpower Training Income, GIS and 


certain agriculture stabilization payments) * 


Separate personal information banks should be created on 
the data that is collected as a result of tracing people 
and seizing monies. 


ee 


* Provinces have always tried to monitor family maintenance payments , 
but only Manitoba has adopted an electronic monitoring system which 
has benefits in terms of speed jin detecting default in payments 
and speed of action to correct this Situation. 
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The fact remains, however, that privacy invasion is to some 
extent legally sanctioned and there are several loopholes which 
provide for further entry into personal information banks. Some 
of these loopholes are listed below: 


Other Health and Welfare and Employment and Immigration 
personal information banks can be added by regulation - 
additions to the banks of all other departments require 


legislative enactment 


Taxation files are not listed as a source of tracing but 
the CPP bank does contain a portion of the tax records 
pertaining to CPP 


One of the five selected banks, SIN, can be used as the 
basis for linking a great deal of personal information. 
The five selected banks hold a great deal of information 
On individuals 


The provinces can designate all or a Specific number of 
their personal information holdings, although this is 
presumably a controversial matter which will have to be 
discussed at great length in the provincial legislatures 
before being approved 


The list of what federal monies can be seized is only 
partially mentioned in the news release that accompanies 
the enforcement legislation, and no draft regulations 
specifying the breadth of such entry into personal finan- 
cial banks has yet been tabled in Parliament 


The claim that there is no link between entering personal 
information banks for tracing Purposes as opposed to enter- 
ing personal financial records is questionable * 


_ OO CC rll 


* In the United States the federal government now has agreements 
with leading credit bureaus in the private sector to help trace 
delinquents for federal debts other than tax debts. 
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It is not yet clear whether any information collected 
for tracing and seizure purposes will be made access- 
ible to the individuals affected 


A special exemption is applied in certain designated 
law enforcement Situations, for example, to prevent 
tracing (or at least identifying) informers. 


The attempt to go the legislative route, to restrict how 


the State gains access to personal information for purposes other 


than it was created, turns out to be another means of undermining 


" the Privacy Act. * 


Law Enforcement Agencies and Personal Information - Section 8(2)(e) 


ment agencies access to individual information. Section 8(2)(e) 


Sections 8(2)(c) to (f) primarily allow certain law enforce- 


> 


in particular, is drafted broadly, without sufficient reference to 
Statutory authority, clearly designated law enforcement personnel, 
or informing the individual affected of such entry. There is no 
provision, as there is in the Canadian Security Intelligence Service 
Act for example, for such access to be granted in all cases only 


after a judicial information warrant is issued, specifying the 


reasons for which the information is needed. There is also no 


provision for notifying individuals about such entry, unlike the 
1974 Protection of Privacy Act which stipulates that individuals 


must be notified after the fact of a wiretapping incident. ** 


— ee 
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** 


The Privacy Commissioner privately submitted his views on the 
family orders maintenance legislation to the Justice and Legal 
Affairs Committee of the House of Commons. The Commissioner's 
critical comments dated September 3, 1985 are now available from 
the Committee and the public interest would have been better served 
to have his comments available publicly before the divorce legisla- 
tion was passed into law. The Privacy Commissioner, along with the 
Information Commissioner, had also submitted their critical views 
in private in late 1985 to the Government of Canada on the Conflict 
of Interest and Post-Employment Code for the Public Service. 


In the case of 17 investigative agencies from aviation and drug 
investigators to the RCMP identified under Section 8(2)(e), 
notation of entry on individual files was permitted under 

Section 9 of the Act. However, the Canadian Security Intelligence 
Service Act extinguished that right in 1984 because the 18th agency, 
CSIS, wanted no part of such an individual flagging system, nor did 
some of the other 17 investiaqative aaencies including the RCMP 
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Further, access is not Provided to any of the reasons why third 
party access was sought and approved, * 


Departmental annual reports are required to report the uses 
made of Section 8(2)(e), yet they are not very helpful. The Privacy 
Commissioner js currently requesting departments to provide the 
details of some of these Section 8(2)(e) uses as part of an audit 
he is undertaking. It is hoped that he will issue a Special Report 
with recommendations about this section of the Privacy Act. De- 
partments are not supposed to allow the 18 investigative agencies 
automatic access to their personal information holdings. 


While use of Section 8(2)(e) by designated investigative 
agencies may not be that widespread, any use of this provision 
needs to be closely monitored, as does law enforcement agencies' 
wider use of Sections 8(2)(a) and (b) as means to gain entry to 
personal information. There is no requirement, as in Section 8(4) 
of the Act, that records be kept of investigative agencies’ uses 
of Sections 8(2){a) and (b) even for the review of the Privacy 
Commissioner. In the absence of judicial supervision, it is simply 
too easy for law enforcement agencies to conceal their entry and 
monitoring activities from individuals under the Pimiva cv. Act. 


Data-Sharing Agreements Between the Federal Government and Other 
Organizations Under Section 8(2)(f) 


Section 8(2)(f) of the Privacy Act, as it has been put into 
practice, provides yet another illustration of the problems of 
allowing law enforcement and other agencies broad and vague third 
party access to personal data. 


nee re 


* In a 1985 District Ontario Court ruling, presently being appealed 
by the federal government, an accused person was granted permission 
to access a sealed packet containing the reasons police gave a judge 
when they sought to tap his telephone under the protection of the 
Privacy Act. 
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Federal-Provincial "Catch-Al]" Agreements - Section 8(2)(f) 


One major initiative undertaken at the time the Privacy 
Act was proclaimed in 1983, was the Signing of personal data- 
sharing agreements by the federal Justice Minister with ten 
provincial Attorney Generals and with the Yukon (the Northwest 
Territories never signed an agreement). These agreements are 
essentially all the same although Quebec wanted and is renegot- 
jiating more detailed department by department agreements. 


After some difficulty, this researcher obtained these un- 
published agreements Using the Access Actin late 1980 Aecloce 
inspection revealed that the agreements were designed primarily to 
allow fairly broad Sharing of law enforcement and security informa- 
tion, although they were held up to be blanket "catch-all" controls 
for any kind of inter-agency personal data sharing. Documentation 
viewed under the Access Act leading up to the Signing of the 1983 
agreements indicated that Justice officials had serious doubts about 
the effectiveness of the agreements. Justice officials alzo conveyed 
to other federal agencies that these 1983 agreements, once they were 
Signed, were to be viewed as minimal tools of Privacy protection. ** 


The agreements contain vague clauses that bring into question 
the security of the transmitted personal information. They are 
quite loosely worded when it comes to describing how the collected 
_and shared personal information will be used or re-used. No reten- 
Say or disposal schedules are attached. *** The agreements do not 
establish any real mechanisms to police their terms or to penalize 


-_—- eee ee 


* See Prying Eyes (1985), page 15. 


** See Testing the Spirit of Canada's Access to Information Act 
(1984), pages 18 to 25. 


*** The Privacy Commissioner, in a letter dated August 10, 1984, drew 
this researcher's attention to some of the concerns with these 
catch-all agreements he had voiced earlier in his Annual Report. 
He hoped that a "change of attitude" would eventually take place 
but stated that it was beyond his jurisdiction to review as "to 
whether or not there is adequate inspection and enforcement safe- 
guards for privacy protection in these agreements". 
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offenders. * Further, Provision was made in 1983 so that the 
agreements could be amended in private after 6 months without 
any periodic public review. 


The idea of written agreements or arrangements for sharing 
personal information with provincial, municipal and international 
bodies, at least for law enforcement purposes, has the potential 
to be an excellent use and disclosure mechanism. The Canadian 
government, in not even bothering to publicize and automatically 
release the agreements made under Section S62) (Gh) thas clearly 


indicated that it does not treat these agreements very seriously. 


Personal Information Data-Sharing Agreements and Arrangements 


in General 


As part of this researcher's review of Section 8(2)(f), ten 
departments were asked under the Access Act to disclose their own 
agreements under Section 8(2)(f) beyond the "catch-all" ones dis- 
cussed above. Some departments responded promptly, and even pro- 
vided information related to arrangements for data-sharing that in 
effect could be considered to fall under the broader terms of 
Sections 8(2)(a) or (b) of the Privacy Act. Departments like 
Health and Welfare initially had difficulty with the request and 
only after my complaint to the Information Commissioner began to 
respond. Some departments like Indian and Northern Affairs and 
;the RCMP insisted that the only personal data-sharing agreements 
they followed were the ones Justice Canada signed in 1983. 


This researcher viewed over a hundred departmental agreements 
or arrangements from several of the ten federal agencies. ** These 
data-sharing agreement contracts and letters of arrangement between 
the federal government and provincial or foreign governments vary 


ee 


* Treasury Board guidelines of June 22, 1983 related to the estab- 
lishment of further "model" agreements under Section 8(2)(f) are 
similarly vague and without tough enforcement safeguards. 


*x* See Testing the Spirit of Canada's Access to Information Act 
(1984), pages 23 to 25. 
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greatly in terms of their quality and binding nature. * Most of 
them are quite vague and without Stringent protection or restric- 
tions on sharing personal data. 


The Privacy Commissioner explained in a letter of July 9, 1984 
that he saw no legal requirement to periodically publicize such 
agreements or arrangements even though he noted that such a list 
might be useful. It is the Privacy Commissioner, however, who 
Should be notified, first, of these arrangements and other dis- 
closure scenarios. ** There is little to prevent the Commissioner 
from investigating these matters or auditing third party disclosure 
practices. 


Most annual privacy reports from federal departments are 
vague on third party use and do not list existing or new personal 
information data-sharing arrangements, or the legal authority for 
such arrangements. | 


Not all persons or groups outside the federal government (and 
not all officials inside the federal government) who obtain and 
exchange personal information are required to have agreements or 
public agreements. Some departments, for instance, store their 
personal information holdings with outside firms and check with 
outside groups, such as employers, for information on their em- 
ptoyees. Some large departments, like Health and Welfare, regularly 
share personal information among their many social welfare and 
health branches and have as yet to reach arrangements, for instance, 
on how to share personal data with Indian and Northern Affairs on 
native health problems. 


Section 8(2)(f), a potential tool for tightening third party 
disclosure, turns out in practice to be, more of a tool to facili- 
tate greater and more continual sharing of personal data in private, 


_—_— rr 


* These agreements or arrangements are not generally publicly known 
or listed in the Personal Information’ Index or on file with 
Justice Canada or Treasury Board. 


** Under the Privacy Act, the Commissioner is notified of Section 8(2)(e) 
use,in cases of "public interest" (Section 8(2)(m)) and in cases of 
"new" consistent uses before Section 8(2)(a) applies. 
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without public knowledge. A Special inquiry ought to be conducted 
to create a tighter and more precise model of what constitutes a 


_ personal information sharing agreement - a model that can apply to 


law enforcement personal data exchanges, as well as to other per- 
Sonal information transmissions authorized by statute. 


Third Parties Under Section 8(2)(q),(h),(1)- Members of 


Parliament, Auditors and Debt Collectors 
et tors and Vebt Collectors 


It is questionable whether some of the third parties listed 


in Section 8(2)(g),(h),(1): should’ be included under the Act and 
given such easy access to personal information. 


It is difficult to see the validity of giving Members of 


Parliament special third party access rights to perform their 
duties, as occurs under Section SEZ ig) s 


Auditors may need access to personal information in order to 


do their specific statutory jobs but Provision for this in Section 


8(2)(h) does not Specify exactly who the individual auditors are 


and what use they can make of personal information in specific cases. 


Section 8(2)(1) is broad, without any specified due process 


features, and simply enables federal authorities to open the door 


widely to debt collectors. In the United States it appears that 


such powers are confined to specific legislative enactments, such 


aS the 1982 Debt Collection Act. This seems to be the approach 


Canada is taking, judging at least from the 1986 Family Orders 


Enforcement Assistance Act and the 1983 amendment to the Financial 
Administration Act. * It seems, therefore, that Section 8(2)(1) 


LL 


* 


Under the 1983 amendment (Section 5(7)), the federal government is 
authorized to trace the whereabouts of federal employees. This 
amendment changed the disclosure of this personal information on 
federal employees from a discretionary 8(2)(1) (debt collection) 
Situation to a mandatory 8(2)(b) (legislative enactment) situation. _ 
A separate 1983 Act, the Garnishment, Attachment and Pension Diver- 
sion Act provides the legal authority to garnish a portion of federal 
employees' wages, tax refunds, pensions and other monies received 
from the federal government for matters such as loan repayments and 
family support, provided court orders are secured, first. 
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Should be deleted and only re-adopted, jn specific statutory 


enactments, after Parliamentary review if absolutely necessary. 


Researchers As Third Parties Under Section 8(2)(j) 
ee ounce SECEI on. 8(2).(j 


Sections 8(2)(i) to (k) allow for access to personal infor- 
mation for the Purposes of doing archival research, statistical 
and general research, and native land claims research. As with 
the other sections of the Act related to third party access, only 
a few conditions have to be met in order for a researcher to gain 
access to information. 


In the case of Section 8(2)(j), there is an explicit recog- 
nition that access to information requires a written undertaking. 
The written research undertaking forms I have viewed have all been 
rather vague. * While the penalty of not being welcome back to do 
further research is a type of deterrent, it is not the Only means 
or certainly the fairest means of penalizing abuses by researchers. 
_ The deterrent is particularly unfair when such a penalty is rendered 
in private without due process rights and without specified access 
restrictions (eg. a five year cut-off period from access to "X" 
branch's personal information files of that department). 


Research undertakings should not include prior government 
viewing of researchers' manuscripts and it should not be so rigid 
that researchers cannot examine valuable data, particularly where 
‘the individuals' consent can be or has been obtained. Researchers 
should not be granted special privileges, however, and should not 
carry on with the expectation that all they shave to doris "sign 
honour pledges in order to obtain access to personal information. 


A researcher is defined in Section 8(2)(j) as “any person 
or body for research or statistical Purposes..." and can include, 
therefore, many different kinds of investigators. It would be hard 
Se ee ee ee 


* I rewrote the research pledge I Signed with CMHC for two reasons: 
first, to protect my right to report the data I examined without 
Prior agency approval; and secondly, to indicate Clearly that I 
agreed not to use any of the identifiable personal information I 
viewed. 
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for instance, to exclude non-professional researchers. The possi- 
bilities for abuse are there with a wide open definition of re- 
Searchers. The best protection against abuse is a set of deterrents, 
Starting with the requirement that researchers write and sign a 
Statement describing how they will use the requested personal data. 
Preferably, research will only take place after the affected individ- 
uals have been notified and have given their consent for the research. 


Under a revised Section 8(2) researchers should be subject to 
tougher fines as well as future specific restrictions on access, 
with due process procedures applied, should they misuse the personal 
data to which they gained access. 


Section 8(2)(m) - The Public Interest 


The ultimate means of disclosure for third party access to 
personal information is created in Section 8(2)(m)(i) of the Privacy 
Act. In this section, "the public interest" outweighs personal 
_ privacy, subject only to the Private notification of the Privacy 
Commissioner who may then notify the affected individuals before 
access to their personal information is granted. 


What this establishes in effect, is a public interest override 
to the mandatory personal information protection clause in Section 
19 of the Access Act. The problem with this "balancing test" is 
that it is done primarily without the affected individual's know- 
“ledge or consent. Treasury Board has proposed some guidelines on 
how to apply the override, but these criteria are not found in the 
Privacy or Access Acts. Several cabinet discussion papers from the 
period 1978 to 1980, which were prepared to develop improved privacy 
legislation, expressed the concern that if a formal balancing test 
between individual privacy and public access was adopted, the govern- 
ment and individuals could then be put on the defensive to prove their 


case in court that release is an "unwarranted invasion of privacy". |* 


—_— eee 


* The author obtained several of these discussion papers by applying 
under the Access Act. 
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The problem with Section 8(2)(m)(i) would be partly rectified 
if there was a clear directive requiring that affected individuals 
have knowledge of or be asked for their consent whenever the bal- 
ancing test of Section 8(2)(m) is applied. A clearer definition 
of what actually constitutes Situations when the public interest 
Override could legitimately take place would also help to protect 
personal privacy. * The public must be informed of al] instances 
when the public interest override provisions can apply. Section 3 
of the Act should also be re-examined So that the definition of 
personal information can become more reflective of the balance 


between openness and privacy. 


Parallel changes will be needed in the Access Act, in part 
to amend the mandatory nature of Section 19 (personal information) 
of the Access Act and in part to define what constitutes a residual 
public interest balancing test, with similar wording hopefully 
adopted for both Acts. ** 


The balancing between privacy and openness is difficult to 
accomplish on a legislative basis. The protection of individual 
Privacy should still be cardinal, but it is not hetpful to have 
Section 8(2)(m) remain a hidden reverse privacy protection clause. *** 
It is much less awkward and paternalistic to have a publicly de- 
fined residual balancing test, and a means whereby affected individ- 
uals can be consulted so as to determine whether their information 
is or is not able to shared with others. 


-__—o 


* The proposed Ontario FOI Privacy Bill (Bill 34) tries to define 
the residual public interest balance needed. 


** Refer to my report Suggested Changes to Canada's 1982 Access to 
1986) 


Information Act ( for the access perspective. 


*** This researcher unsuccessfully sought to examine the Section 8(2)(m) 
cases not mentioned in the Privacy Commissioner's annual reports. 
Some agencies apparently have wanted to use (dare I say abuse) the 
Public interest override clause by declaring that whole classes of 
‘personal information not specified in the Privacy Act can be made 
accessible (though not necessarily accessible to all members of 
the public). One attempt, apparently rejected by the Privacy 
Commissioner, was Immigration's request in the Public interest to 
have access to files kept by Indian and Northern Affairs on Canadian 
native people. 
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Unauthorized Third Party Access 


The Privacy Act steps lightly when it comes to unauthorized 
third party access. The basic corrective mechanisms appear to 
state that once one notifies the Privacy Commissioner of inconsistent 
use and lists the new use in the next Personal Information Index, 
then the third party entry will be legal. There is no real system 
for judicial warrants or gaining approval for emergency, unauthorized 
third party access. Nor is there any mechanism in the Privacy Act 
to hold public hearings or inquiries about such practices. * 


While penalties exist in other statutes for some types of 
illegal third party access to personal information banks, it is 
unfortunate that fines and even jail sentences, are not currently 
part of the enforcement means to handle unauthorized third party 
access. 


Without tightening up the language of the Act in regard to 

_ what constitutes unauthorized third party access, penalties would 
be fairly useless, because legal third party entry is so prevalent 
under the existing Privacy Act. 


Accuracy of Third Party Information 


The Privacy Act does acknowledge that personal information 
held and used by the government should be "as accurate, up-to-date 
and complete as possible" (Section 6(2)) and that "reasonable steps" 
Should be taken to ensure this; particularly since administrative 
decisions can be made on the basis of personal information. However, 
this is not the equivalent of guaranteeing the accuracy of informa- 
tion on file. 


ee 


* The will has to be there to prevent unauthorized third party entry. 
For instance, the 1980 Report of the Ontario Commission of Inquiry 
into Confidentiality of Health Information uncovered various question- 
able third party abuses, including the wide use of pretext. ca llseby 
certain insurance companies and lawyers to obtain medical information 
about accident victims. No penalties have ever been levied and no 
legislation has ever been introduced that effectively restricts such 
practices. 
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The problem appears to lie less with individuals not Supply- 
ing accurate information about themselves, and more with third 
parties who provide potentially inaccurate information, or at 
least, hearsay that jis not identified as such. The possibility 
that inaccurate information may be collected is only indirectly 
recognized in Section 5(3). The only remedy that is provided in 
the Privacy Act in Section 12(2) is for individuals to try to 
correct the information if they can gain access to court files 
already there. No Provisions are made in the Privacy Act for an 
individual to sue a department that keeps inaccurate information, 
and no penalties are applied against departments for holding in- 
accurate information. * 


Measuring Third Party Access 


Legalized snooping is a serious Problem. Its true dimension 
has yet to be measured. No Treasury Board figures are kept at all 
_ on Section 8(2) requests by third parties to access specific per- 
sonal information banks. 


Ironically, figures are reputedly kept on the requests made 
by outsiders for the personal information of others (but not by 
Specific personal information bank). Treasury Board statistics 
indicate that departments apply Section 26, that is, they reject 
requests for personal information about other persons, in 45% of 
the cases of Privacy Act applications that were subject to exemptions. 


But this is somewhat misleading because a large percentage of 
such citations are likely the result of departmental misuse of this 
exemption. ** When a record contains a great deal of personal in- 
formation beyond that to which the affected individual is entitled, 


-oooO 


* Some acts, like the Unemployment Insurance Act, do contain penalties 
for individuals not supplying accurate personal information. 


** There are of course instances when family members, employees, marketers, 
neighbours and others do request personal information about someone 
other than themselves, and undoubtedly some requests are deliberate 
attempts to invade others' privacy. 
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many departments appear to be wrongfully citing Section 26 as if 
the individual was also applying for information on others. This 
is one reason why the Severability principle should be built into 
the Privacy Act as well as the Access Act. 


Third Party Restrictions 


Third parties have too many rights: 


They can access personal data without any penalties for 
misusing data 


They can contribute to personal data files without the 
affected individual's knowledge (the use of informers is 
growing, not declining) 


They can contribute hearsay to personal files without any 
penalties for blatantly Providing inaccurate information . 


Privacy Act users can have difficulty dealing with situations 
when third parties access their files: 


They are not asked for their consent in many cases of 
third party access 


They are not generally notified when third party access 
takes place 


They are not always likely to find out if unauthorized 
third party access is approved by the Privacy Commission 


They are not given any rights under the Privacy Act to 
sue for damages for inaccurate third party information 
or for the misuse of personal information by third 
parties. 


In summary, tightening third party access will require the 
following eight measures: 


All third party disclosures must have legislative authority 


conforming to a strict disclosure code 


All third parties shall be precisely identified 
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All agreements and their amendments for personal 
information sharing should be made public, and should 
be made available for Privacy Commission hearings and 
Parliamentary approval 


Third party access to law enforcement agencies should 
only be granted after a judicial information warrant is 


issued, specifying the reasons for which the information 
is needed 


Third party access Ought to be noted on individual files 
except in security intelligence cases when a court orders 
otherwise 


The Privacy Act should be amended to ensure that personal 
data is sufficiently protected from illegal third party 
access. * 


Penalties for unauthorized third party access should 
include minimum fines of $5,000 and jail sentences of 
up to five years 


Information on personal files provided by third parties 
should be clearly identified as having such an origin. 

Individuals should be guaranteed information on them is 
accurate. 


The limited amount of privacy protection that is afforded by 
the use and disclosure clauses of the Privacy Act raises significant 
concerns, particularly about individual control of one's own data 
and about third party access and procedures. 


The following section of the report deals with another matter 
that heightens further these concerns about control over data and 
third party access; computer technology is being used more and more 
to link, match and profile, ina way that violates the limited use 
and disclosure provisions of the Privacy Act. 


* The Privacy Act creates the illusion of secure personal information 
holdings without sufficient provisions for preventive 
safeguards or penalties to protect those holdings. 
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C. COMPUTER LINKING, MATCHING AND PROFILING 
RAEN AND PROFILING 


The designers of the Privacy Act missed an Opportunity to 
deal with advances in computer technology which now make it possible 
to manipulate personal data and achieve third party access between 
computers. 


The Privacy Act's promise was that computer as well as manual 
personal data-matching and linking could be controlled. The control 
was to come in the form of authorization and by fully describing 
such practices and making them public, for example, by registering 
these activities in existing newly created personal information 
banks. 


At issue is whether the existing requirements of the Act can, 
in practice, result in the full public identification of such match- 
ing and linking; whether al] existing linkages are authorized or 
should be; and whether unauthorized record linkages can be prevented 
given the emerging technology of distributed data bases, personal 
computers and linked microcomputers. * 


Before the passage of the Privacy Act a widely debated issue 
was whether a person's Social Insurance Number (SIN) could become 
a computerized national identification number. SIN was originally 
used as a registration linkage number for specific social security 
and taxation programs, but it eventually gained widespread use as 
an identification number in many sectors. ** 


After the passage of the Privacy Act the focus was placed on 
,computer-matching. Although this issue has not generated very much 
intense public discussion, some people are concerned that vast and 
disparate sets of personal information can be instantly searched 
for their similarities and differences. The result of CHS ein 
some cases, is that new personal information can be created through 
technological linking. 


* The Privacy Act does not deal sufficiently with the matter of 
securing computer data so that EDP files containing personal 
information can be kept more efficiently. 


** There are eleven federal laws or their regulations that allow 
agencies to request a person's social insurance number. They are 
the Canada Election Act, Canada Pension Plan Act, Canada Student 
Loans Act, Canadian Wheat Board Act, Excise Tax Act, Family Allowance 
Act, Immigration Act, Income Tax Act, Race Track Supervision Regula- 
tions of the Criminal Code, Old Age Security Act, and the Unemploy- 
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The Social Insurance Number Debate 


Two legislative approaches were Suggested in the period 1978 
to 1982 to tackle the problem of an increasingly widespread use of 
SIN. To begin with, the Conservative government advocated restric- 
tions on SIN usage in the seventies and, while briefly in power 
between 1979 to 1980, did away with its use to cash Canada Savings 
Bond interest coupons. The Conservatives Proposed a privacy bill 
which was never introduced in Parliament, but which made provision 
to abolish the use of SIN as a registration number for the Canada 
Students Loan Program. The privacy bill also included the promise 
that the federal government would refrain from using SIN informally 
and would protect Canadians from losing benefits in situations 
where providing a social insurance number was not a requirement by law. 
The bill also empowered the Privacy Commissioner to hear complaints 
on SIN abuse. 


Secondly, the Liberal government advocated the approach that 
legislation restricting SIN usage should not be enacted. Accordingly, 
the Liberal's Privacy Act did not contain any cutbacks or specific 
restrictions on SIN usage. Instead, the Act endorsed authorized 
record linkages using SIN, and it authorized certain third party 
access to records using SIN. While this point was not explicitly 
stressed in the Privacy Act of 1982, SIN usage was supposed to be 
registered and identified in the Personal Information Index to show 
‘that SIN was used in an authorized, statutory fashion or as part of 
administrative requirements. There is, however, no Specific clause 
in the Act, for example, that requires officials to keep track of 
SIN usage or to document the reasons for using SIN in each case. 


The Liberal government approach may have been influenced in 
part by the Privacy Commissioner's Inquiry Report of 1981 which 
warned against specifically restricting SIN usage as one form of 
record linkage and identifier. However, neither the Liberal govern- 
ment, nor the Conservative government more recently, have ever really 
acted on the Privacy Commissioner's solution, which was to enact 
Criminal Code provisions for wrongfully creating and using SIN or 


other record linkages. 
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The current Privacy Commissioner, Mr. Grace, agreed with 
his predecessor, Ms. Inger Hansen, that identifiers, like SIN, 
are here to stay as part of the computer technology landscape 
and that restricting SIN usage would be a band-aid solution. 
Although he questions the broadening use of national identifiers 
without public debate and sees the value in greater protection 
against wrongful SIN usage, Mr. Grace has taken the view that the 
Privacy Act does not provide him with any special guidance on the 
issue of SIN usage. The Act does give him considerable power, 
however, to influence public awareness of the issues Surrounding 
SIN usage. 


In his 1985 audit report of Fisheries and Oceans, the Commissioner 
failed to take a firm stand against SIN abuse. This was the case 
even though his report included the finding that SIN was used as 
an identifier for a particular personal information bank in some 
regions but not in other regions. Instead of offering sharp criticism, 
the Commissioner made the rather mild suggestions that the department 
consider “adopting a standard national procedure for using SIN as 
identification". He did add that, "If SIN is not needed, it should 
not be requested on application forms (i.e. applications for commer- 
cial fishermen's licencing and vessel registration)". 


The extent to which SIN or other unique identifiers have been 
used in the public and private sectors to link pieces of personal 
‘information has not been comprehensively examined, at least publicly, 
Since the 1981 Privacy Commissioner Report to Parliament and the 


passage of the Privacy Act. * 


* This researcher was surprised, for example, that there was little 
public reaction or Parliamentary debate when machine-readable 
passports were introduced in the mid-eighties. The automated 
passports were designed to be read by computerized scanning 
systems at border crossings and they met the International Civil 
Aviation Organization's (ICA) standards. This type of identifier 
card is likely to give immigration, customs, and police agencies 
all around the world instant access to information. If many 
countries adopt the ICA stand and possess the needed technology, 
one large travel-immigration data base could be created. 
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In typical Canadian fashion, whenever there is a legitimate 
concern about privacy matters such as record linkages and the use 
of SIN, the issue tends to be diffused and only vague policy stands 
are put forward. 


Technological advances may have overtaken the SIN debate to 
some extent in North America. In other countries like Australia 
and West Germany, however, the idea of having one national identifier 


card continues to be an extremely controversial issue. 


Future SIN usage should be the subject of Parliamentary 
debate. Legislation ought to be enacted to’ restrict the use! of 
SIN and to ensure that any approved uses are clearly authorized 
and identified. 


Computer-Matching 


The former Privacy Commissioner, made it known in her 1981 
Report that she believed the record linkage debate should move 
beyond a concern for the impact of centrally linked computer systems 
Storing a great deal of our personal information. Her focus of con- 
cern was the various abilities of increasingly proliferate tech- 
nology to link and abuse our personal information. The current 
Privacy Commissioner has reinforced this concern. Mr. Grace has 
taken aim at the problem of knowing how much federal information 
is or will be accounted for and sufficiently protected, with the 
‘advent of the mini computer and other modern technology. 


He has also done much to direct public attention at the 
problems associated with using computer technology as an investi- 
gative tool, to link or match personal information in the hope of 
improving the effective administration of government benefits to 
certain recipients. Mr. Grace has expressed concern that computer- 
matching may not be subject to enough safeguards and may be respon- 
sible for gradually watering down the Privacy Act. 


The Commissioner's statements on computer-matching may have 
been influenced, in part, by the actions of Perrin Beatty, the 
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Solicitor General. When Beatty was an opposition M.P. in 1983, 
he complained to the Privacy Commissioner about a request made 

by some officials within his department. They wanted to manually 
Cross-match automated, financial data from the City of Kitchener 
with tax information on file in the department in order to try 
and identify potential tax cheaters. 


This researcher explored the state of Canadian computer- 
matching in 1984 and found that the issue did indeed warrant public 
and Parliamentary debate. * My findings indicated that the Scope 
of federal] computer-matching is considerably greater than that en- 
visaged in the Revenue Canada-Kitchener situation. The federal 
government has used computer-matching in at least the following 
three ways: 


1. To Catch Individuals Who Cheat. the Social Welfare, 


Tax and Family Maintenance Sys tems 


Canada Employment and Immigration has made use of 
several cross-matching programs designed to catch UIC 
Cheaters. These include running federal unemployment 
insurance claimant computer records with provincial 
welfare records and matching UIC claimant records with 
employment separation and report on hiring records. The 
proper implementation of many of these Programs depends 
on the cooperation of private sector employers. 


Revenue Canada has run computerized hotel tapes through 
Ottawa's tax computer systems to see whether the figures 
tallied with income reported by waiters and waitresses. 


Parliament introduced a federal matching program proposal 
to help trace family maintenance defaulters and people 
who wrongfully abducted their children. 


—  — ——eeeeSSeSFFSSSeFeFsse 


* See "No More Cheating - 1984 Style" in Essays on Privacy Invasion 


(1985). 
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In 1983, Parliament amended the Financial Administration 
Act to allow the release of addresses of federal public 
employees and to allow the seizure Of federal monies re- 


ceived by these employees in cases of court ordered 
garnishment. 


3. To Profile, Locate and Monitor Security Risks 


The 1974 Canadian Security Intelligence Service Act 
allowed security agents to engage in secret computer 
runs once judicial warrants were issued. 


Computer-matching activities are also quite prevalent in the 
private sector for such Purposes as credit granting and market pro- 
filing, even though the general public is not always aware of or 
knowledgeable about these practices. 


It is difficult for someone who is not employed by the govern- 
ment to discover the extent to which computer-matching is done. It 
was not until 1985 that Treasury Board conducted an unpublicized 
Survey of the manual and computer-matching and linking practices of 
12 government institutions that controlled large holdings of personal 
information. Treasury Board's Report of March 1986 to the Justice 
“a Legal Affairs Committee indicated that the agencies in the survey 
carried on "a considerable amount of data-matching" (page 25). 


This researcher informally obtained a summary of the survey 
replies from Treasury Board. Eleven of the twelve agencies reported 
85 existing and 4 planned linkage practices. * The twelfth agency, 
the RCMP, did not provide specifics. Social insurance numbers were 
used to link data in 72 of the 89 existing and planned linkages. 
Computers were used to do the linking completely in 53 cases and 


partially in 7 cases; the rest of the linkages were done manually. 


* Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation (3, one planned), Employment 
and Immigration (13, one planned), External Affairs (1), Health and Wel- 
fare (41 )e.slaboun (nid). Publie SenvicesConmicsion (2), Revenue- 
Customs (2), Secretary of State (1), Statistics Canada (2), Supply 
and Services (20), and Veteran Affairs (2 planned). 
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Over one-half of the linkages resulted in the creating of new per- 
sonal information. Only a third of the agencies bothered to file 
a report on these linkages in the Personal Information Index. 
Agencies claimed data-matching was done as a "consistent use" or 
under the authority of Section 8(2) of the PrIvacveAct. 


Some of the linkage practices that were reported in the Treasury 
Board survey summary included immigration control, UIC and disa- 
bility pension matching, tracing old age security recipients for 
over payments, air pollutant comparisons using school children, 
and matching Customs and RCMP files to build intelligence infor- 
mation on potential customs offences. 


It is likely that not all of the linkage practices were 
reported in the survey and, certainly, not all the federal agencies 
with large personal information holdings were actually Surveyed. 
Indeed, Treasury Board acknowledged that the institutions it had 
surveyed had largely "failed to account for matching activities 
Properly, as required by the legislation". 


Treasury Board recommended that agencies should be held to 


the following three requirements: 


"a) to describe all matching activities and the type of 
information resulting from the match ; 


b) to register any new bank resulting from data-matching 
and 


c) to report in.sufficient detail to clearly identify the 
authority under the Privacy Act permitting the match." 


These recommendations are inadequate because they do not 
include ways to restrict computer-matching and they imply that 
agencies' data-matching activities are adequately covered under 
the existing use and disclosure policies of the Act. Whereas 
Treasury Board focussed on the failure of agencies to examine or 
report their matching against policies in the Act, this author 
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believes that the problems lie more with the Act itself rather 
than with the reporting practices of the agencies. 


The Privacy Commissioner, in a letter of findings to Perrin 
Beatty, for example, on the Revenue Canada-Kitchener complaint 
case, suggested that there was a crucial need for specific use 
and disclosure guidelines for computer-matching. * The Commissioner 
made the following recommendations: 


Computer-matching should not be used to extract personal 
information that does not have anything to do with the 
Purpose of the match 


Any personal information collected as a result of a 
computer-match should be retrievable and, as a general 
rule, accessible to the public 


Computer-matching should be covered by agreements that 
set forth the use for which the information is collected 


Where feasible, the fact that computer-matching may take 
place should be made known to persons surrendering their 
personal information in the first place 


Some independent authority should be notified of proposed 
matches and made aware of the methodology under which 
computer-matching is conducted. 


The Commissioner's guidelines on computer-matching are a 
starting point but they do not sufficiently address five important 


issues: ** 


Is computer-matching a violation of the Privacy Act? 


—_—_ ee 


* The letter was dated May 1984 and was released by Mr. Beatty. 
It is worth noting that the Quebec Commission d'accéss 3 
l'information has also been developing computer-matching 
guidelines. 


** Some of these issues were raised by participants at an October 1924 
Science Council of Canada Privacy Workshop and by witnesses at the 
1982 American Congressional hearings on computer-matching. 
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At issue is whether the computer-matching done on a 
case-by-case basis is a form of indirect collection 
Of personal information authorized under Sections 5(3) 
or 8(2) of the Privacy Act. Treasury Board itself 
recognizes that some of the current matching may not 
have met the Act's collection, use and disclosure 
policies. 


Ls computer-matching adequately covered under the 
Privacy Act? 


Computer-matching practices were not envisaged when the 
collection, use and disclosure policies of the Act were 
drawn up. This was the case despite the fact that the 
authorities were aware at the time that the issue was a 
controversial one in the United States, as Congressional 
hearings of 1982 had stirred up interest in the growing 
federal and state use of computer-matching. It is very 
legitimate to question, therefore, whether Sections 5(3) 
or 8(2) of the Privacy Act, or other sections of the Act. 
can cope with computer-matching practices. 


Is computer-matching an effective and necessary investi- 
gative tool? 


Computer-matching may well allow for a fast comparison of 
personal information but it may not always prove to be 

the best investigative tool for every situation. Some 
think it may be better to collect information directly 
from individuals or to rely on less expensive means of 
collecting information; computer-matching, in other words, 
does not always produce accurate findings and it is not 
always cost effective. 


For instance, the electronic tracing by the government of 
family maintenance defaulters and child custody abductors is 
unlikely to be the main method of tracing such people and 
some would suggest its effective use is only as a last re- 
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sort tracing method. Others, like the Canadian Council for 
Co-Parenting challenge the need for widespread electronic 
tracing because they see the answer lies in the State en- 
couraging solutions such as co-parenting custody to prevent 
financial problems caused by family separation. 


Is computer-matching a new search and seizure tool that 
is used without consideration to due process, without 
public knowledge, and without the application of con- 
stitutional safeguards? 


Computer-matching can permit government to engage in 
widespread "fishing expeditions". A 1985 study, Search 
and Seizure Under the Income Tax Act, by Neil Brooks and 
Judy Fudge of the Law Reform Commission, described the 
broad search and seizure powers of the Income Tax Act. 
The authors expressed the hope that a proper balance 
could be achieved between the two concerns of providing 
for "greater protection to the privacy interests of tax- 
payers" and providing for “effective monitoring and en- 


forcement of revenue-raising legislation". 


This researcher has discovered that computer-matching 

can involve the practice of linking the records of 
thousands of innocent people who are unaware of the 

fact that their personal employment data is being used. 
This is the case, for example, at Canada Employment and 
Immigration where records of unemployment insurance re- 
cipients are matched with the hiring reports of private 
employers in order to try and catch people who are cheat- 


ing the unemployment insurance system. 


Concern has also been raised by David Flaherty, a University 
of Western Ontario professor specializing in privacy issues, 
about the computer surveillance via the Canadian Police 
Information Data Bank (CPIC) of individuals suspected of 
criminal activity who have committed no specific offence 
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and for which there are no outstanding warrants. * The 
CPIC bank can contain information On these individuals’ 
known associates, aliases and personal identifiers 
including automobile licence plate number. The Globe 

and Mail (April 11, 1986) estimated that there are some 
1600 individuals under observation whose movements can 

be monitored via the CPIC computer system to which various 
police forces have access. ** 


The RCMP, that coordinates CPIC, refuses to guarantee the 
accuracy of this observation data as well as large numbers 
of criminal records CPIC holds. *** The RCMP has to date 
not publicly admitted CPIC is used as more than a record 
cross-checking system and not openly discussed the 

technical and constitutional problems that CeiCsor 
its other automated criminal intelligence systems have. 
CPIC cannot simply remain a self-regulated data bank with- 
Out outside public scrutiny. 


Is computer-matching an administrative or a political tool? 


Computer-matching can be used as a tool to help prevent 
fraud, waste and abuse; alternatively, it can be used for 
manipulative reasons such as public relations, control of 
dissidents, and revenue recapture. And even in relation 
to preventing fraud, computer-matching can be used more 
to prevent low-income fraud rather than upper-income or 
corporate fraud. 


—-———qojj 


* —CPIC contains mainly various criminal record or stolen property 
information which can be used by approximately 2500 police forces. 
There are some 1.3 million personal individual entries in the CPLE 
data bank. CPIC has a 26 member advisory policy committee consisting 
of representatives of federal, provincial, and local police forces. 


** The CPIC system, however, is not technically set up to trace in- 
dividual authorized investigators who use CPIC should abuses in 
use of the information in the system occur. 


*** The American Civil Liberties Union has publicly presented cases 
where criminal information contained in the automated National 
Crime Information Centre data bank has led to several wrongful 
arrests and detentions in the United States. 
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Computer-matching then, is not a "neutral" LOOilng) Litsy social 
use ought to be assessed. To take a concrete example, in the case 
of catching family maintenance defaultors the State has turned it- 
self into an electronically motivated tracing agent. One might 
argue that in so doing the State is reflecting public demands for 
fair treatment in cases of separated family units. Alternatively, 
the computer-matching system may have been adopted simply as a 
means Of saving the extra costs of Support and the potential loss 
of revenue. 


Computer-matching is but one type of investigative tool 
adding to the information pot that can pose problems for our civil 
liberties. A cause for concern is the security agents' practice 
Of computer-matching personal data after judicial warrants are 
granted. Another concern should be what security agents do with per- 
sonal information they collect and deposit into largely exempt 
personal information banks, especially in cases where the informa- 
tion was collected before their mandate began and without judicial 
order. 


The problems with computer-matching in comparison to other 
problems posed by modern electronic surveillance should not be 
over-blown. Nevertheless, they should be scrutinized and they should 
be made the subject of immediate public debate and legislative 
action. This researcher suggests the following four recommenda- 


‘tions to restrict the use of computer-matching: 


Licencing computer-matching and profiling against such 
criteria as cost effectiveness, necessity as an investi- 


gative tool and due process guarantees 


Penalizing institutions that abuse publicly approved 
agreements to do computer-matching, and creating legal 
remedies for individuals who wish to claim damages for 


such abuse 
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Recording the use of computer-matching on individual, 
personal information files * 


Clearly identifying all instances of computer-matching 
in the Personal Information Index. This would include 
listing the names of all the institutions involved in 
the transactions, identifying the names of all the per- 
sonal information banks used; and explaining the reasons 
for doing the data-matching in the first place, 


Computer record linking is on the increase, and more public 
knowledge about its use is urgently needed. Tougher regulation 
than is now possible under the Privacy Act is also required. The 
will must be there to restrict computer linkages that identify, 
trace, monitor, and match personal information that belongs to 
individual Canadian citizens. 


oe 


* The technology does not leave audit trails very often and it is 
insufficient to simply notify the Privacy Commissioner of computer- 
matching usage or to record such usage on the next Personal Infor- 
mation Index. 
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PART II: BEYOND PRIVACY ACCESS AND DATA PROTECTION - 
SUGGESTIONS FOR AN OMNIBUS PRIVACY PROTECTION ACT 
ER ERA VAULT PROTECTION ACT 


A. BROADER PRIVACY CONCERNS 


Computer technology is not a passive storage media, but an 
active transmission system that can be merged with other means of 
electronically monitoring our personal lives. For example, voice 
activated computers can read personal conversations; a computer 
work station or interactive video cable System can record personal 
habits; and a micro computer can call up, Create, and manipulate 
all kinds of personal data. 


Technology plays no favourites. It is not concerned with 
factors such as: traditional legal distinctions between oral and 
written communications; the distinction between a person's home, 
workplace and community; the way personal information is recorded; 
and the extent to which personal data is obtained while in trans - 
mission or from terminals. The distinction between eavesdropping 
and access becomes blurred. Technology is equally adept at locat- 
ing debtors or creating individual marketplace profiles. 


The federal government has realized the potential of the new 
technology to some extent in recent legislative and policy enact- 
ments. For example, the government supports the following programs 


or practices: 


The electronic tracing of debtors, including public 
employees and family maintenance defaultors 


Computer-matching to prevent unemployment insurance 
and tax fraud via computer-matching 


The secret gaining of access to electronic mail, computer 
profiling and various technological surveillance means, 


by security intelligence agencies 
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Federally funded electronic Surveillance experiments, 
including one National Research Council grant that deals 
with the use of electronic bracelets to follow the move- 
ments of senior citizens 


Compulsory urine tests to detect illegal drug use in the 
Canadian Armed Forces. These tests are likely to begin 
in the summer of 1986, on a random spot-check basis. * 


Not all such policies are new. The 1974 Protection of Privacy 
Act (clearly a misnamed Jaw) legalized law enforcement electronic 
eavesdropping, including so-called telephone service monitoring to 
surveil] individual worker's performance. Under this latter guise, 
for example, various unemployment insurance and taxation officials 
who deal with the public have been subjected to telephone service 
monitoring without necessarily having given their individual 


consent. ** 


A 1986 Law Reform Commission study on the 1974 wiretap law 
indicates that too many wiretaps are authorized by judges. The 
Study is entitled Electronic Surveillance and it was prepared by 


— Se 


* Note that the accuracy of urine tests has been put into question in 
the United States, where the use of these tests has been growing. 
The Canadian Armed Forces has the ability to use its computer tech- 
nology to store and instantly retrieve information on which per- 
sonnel must submit to testing, which personnel must be disciplined, 
and which must be sent for treatment. A preliminary blind urine 
test has already been done at the Borden base where Armed Forces 
personnel were not required to give their names. 


** Revenue Canada-Taxation in reply to an Access Act request by the 
author, states that after 1983 it did not engage in such telephone 
service monitoring (a 1% random monitoring of incoming taxpayers 
enquiries was done before 1983) because it received legal opinions 
that it was vulnerable to charges being laid against them. The 
documents obtained from Revenue Canada indicated that they still 
would like to amend Section 178.11 of the Criminal Code (that forms 
part of the Protection of Privacy Act) to give them a clearer right 
to engage in the telephone service monitoring. Other employers 
Tike Bell Canada and CP Air still use telephone service monitoring 
believing they have found a Way around very strict individual case- 
by-case consent requirements as the only restrictions placed on 
such worker's surveillance. 
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Marc Rosenberg and David Watt. The authors recommend that further 
restrictions be placed on legal wiretapping because it is possible 
today to make use of the most modern technology which can record 
telephone conversations 24 hours a day and act like a "huge elec- 
tronic vacuum clearner, indiscriminately sucking in the relevant 
with the irrelevant without distinction". 


The Law Reform Commission's Study also indicates that the 
1974 wiretap legislation has actually permitted officials to 
intercept private conversations of individuals who were not men- 
tioned in judicial warrants and whose identities were previously 
unknown to the police. Part of the problem, according to Rosenberg 
and Watt, is that the public lacks information and knowledge about 


how this earlier electronic Surveillance law works. 


It can be argued that rather than being concerned about 
protecting Canadians from advances in electronic technology, the 
pendulum of government concern has Swung away from privacy pro- 
tection. After public controversy and a Commission of Inquiry that 
investigated RCMP wrong-doings, the federal government still went 
ahead and created a civilian security services force with immense 
legal powers of privacy invasion through the use of technologies 
such as gaining access to electronic mail and computer cross- 
matching. Furthermore, the legislative motion to VesStrict the 
use of federally issued social insurance numbers never came to a 
vote in Parliament, even though it had been preceded by considerable 
public and parliamentary discussion about SIN's proliferation and 
its growing use an an ID card and means of record linkage. 


Privacy problems such as protecting personal financial in- 
formation in the area of electronic funds transfer have also been 
the subject of years of study. But, again, no real public policies 
have been put in place to protect increasingly vulnerable financial data.* 


ee 


* Beginning in 1987, Telecom Canada will institute a trial system to 
build a national electronic funds transfers (EFT) system. One of 
the goals of this system will be to develop new security levels to 
prevent electronic fraud. It is still unclear, however, whether 
this means that the privacy of individual electronic financial 
transactions will be guaranteed. An Operational national EFT 
System is expected by the nineteen-nineties. 
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Whenever federal legislation is passed dealing with electronic 
abuse, the privacy considerations of individual Canadians is always 
a secondary consideration. Criminal Code amendments in 1985, for 
example, made illegal computer access a criminal offence. But, the 
intention was more one of protecting commercially sensitive infor- 
mation rather than ensuring high priority to securing personal 
information. 


Canadians can hardly be forgiven for being skeptical when 
recent legislation actually permits the practice of mail opening, 
rather than clearly prohibiting such privacy invasion. * 


B. A GENERIC APPROACH 


Canadians have shown in recent polls that they have a growing 
awareness of privacy matters and an increasing impatience and cyni- 
cism with existing privacy protection policies. Canadians have not, 
however, united to press for better privacy protection. In fact, 
it is still very difficult to create a well-organized constituency 


around privacy issues. ** 


Canadians would likely prefer a broader generic approach to 
protect their identities and transactions. Such an approach might 
include the following factors: 


* At least two laws, the 1984 Canadian Security Intelligence Service 
Act and the 1986 Customs Act, allow access to manual and electronic 
mail, provided certain conditions are met. Security agents perform- 
ing security surveillance duties can open mail provided they obtain 
a judicial warrant. Custom officials can open mail provided it is 
Suspicious international mail containing goods referred to in the 
Customs Tariff or any goods the importation of which is prohibited, 
controlled or regulated under any other Act of Parliament. Finally, 
mail items weighing 30 grams (the equivalent of about 11 sheets of 
paper) or less can be opened if the addressee or the sender consents. 
The provisions in the Criminal Code making mail opening and illegal 
computer entry a criminal offence in all other cases are not specific 


enough or designed sufficiently to deal with illegal entry to electronic 


mail. 


** Most Canadians are well aware of the constitutional and charter 
debates of the early eighties, but they are not very familiar with 
Navid Crombie's failed attempt, in January 1981, to enshrine the 
right to privacy in the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 
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It would be equipped to deal with public and private 
sector privacy invasion problems 


It would take a tough regulatory approach to privacy 
invasion, whether the invasion was territorial or infor- 
mational, written or oral in nature 


It would place a great deal of emphasis on prevention 
and public education 


It would result in greater federal-provincial, coordinated 
action. 


Restricting the electronic monitoring of individual workers, 
for instance, would require a combination of voluntary and public 
sector strategies including: 


Legislative prohibitions - amending labour codes, human 
rights codes, and the Criminal Code 


Collective bargaining prohibitions - unionized employees 
negotiating the end to electronic surveillance 


Gaining access to any employee records, including electron- 
ically created ones 


Creating licences for electronic surveillance systems 


Seeking cease-and-desist orders and damages through 
the courts 


Joint labour-management committees on electronic sur- 


veillance 
Union "“data-stewards" to monitor the use of surveillance 
equipment 


Union control of surveillance equipment used for health 
and safety reasons, e.g. when employees handle toxic 


materials. 
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A broader privacy Protection strategy would have to include 
the following factors: 


Limitation of the search and seizure powers of various 


federal agencies * 
Prohibition of the close electronic monitoring of work 
Greater restrictions on wiretapping 


Clearer legislation that prohibits third party access to 
the mails 


Prohibition of the use of lie detectors for hiring and promo- 


tions, criminal investigations and in other Situations 


Tighter prohibitions on illegally intercepting and 
manipulating personal information data ** 


Protection of personal information in electronic banking, 
Credit and other financial transactions 


Guidelines on the marketing uses of subscriber listings 
and profiles created from interactive video-text networks 


Or similar systems. 


The best approach would be to incorporate these measures for 


privacy protection into one omnibus Dial 


In order to facilitate and enforce privacy protection, it 
would be important to have a Privacy Commission, working in tandem 
with the voluntary sector and Provincial authorities and a Vigilant 


Parliament. 


An independent three-person Privacy Commission would need to 
be appointed by Parliament for five year terms (renewable once) on 


a staggered basis. *** 


-_———o ee 


* Section & of the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms will help 
reform the various administrative and statutory practices of search 


and seizure. 


** The 1985 Criminal Law Amendment Act (Sections 46 and 58) begins to 
deal with the problems of unauthorized computer use and tampering 


with computer data. 


*** One Commissioner could not adequately handle the expanded functions 


proposed for the Privacy Commission. Leadership can come the 
Commission headed by more than one individual. 
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The Commission's function would include: 
Mediating complaints on privacy invasion 


Ordering public and private sector agencies within its 
jurisdiction to cease and desist unwarranted invasions 
of privacy 


Auditing and approving institutional privacy protection 
codes 


Monitoring and reporting on the effects of information 
technology developments on privacy 


Holding hearings on privacy issues 
Reviewing proposed legislation for its privacy implications 


Promoting privacy awareness and conducting special privacy 
studies 


Providing assistance to the voluntary sector in its efforts 
to establish privacy protection codes. 


The Privacy Commission would have to work closely with similar 
provincial authorities (Quebec is the only province that has the 
beginnings of such an authority) and groups in the voluntary sector, 
including industry, labour, professional, educational, media and 
communi ty bodies. 


‘ 


‘ The Commission ought to have a small staff and not be allowed 
to spawn a large bureaucracy of its own. It should focus on taking 
the lead in encouraging privacy protection. At the same time, how- 
ever, the Commission would need to have a set of enforcement tools 
so that it could fully provide that leadership. It should not be 

a heavy-handed regulatory body, spending much of its time issuing. 
licencing approvals of the many personal information holdings found 
ijn the public and private sectors under its jurisdiction. Rather 
the Commission would be most useful if it devoted much of its energy 
to obtaining a commitment from governmental and non-governmental 
groups to enact privacy protection codes. Another important task 
would be that of assisting individuals or groups to deal with instances 


of privacy abuses. 
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Given the nature of our parliamentary system, Parliament 
cannot be a passive enacter of privacy protection legislation. 
By creating a statutory obligation for a permanent Standing 
Committee on Privacy, with broad terms of reference, Parliament 
can itself play an active role in privacy protection. 


The mandate of a Parliamentary Privacy Committee would include 
approving the Privacy Commission's annual budget and assessing the 
annual reports of the autonomous Privacy Commission. The mandate 
would also involve hearing from individuals and groups with privacy 
concerns. As well, the Committee should assess the privacy impli- 
cations of legislative proposals, and conduct, at least once every 
five years, a Statutory review of the envisaged Privacy Protection 
Act and its operations. 


To assist the Committee in the latter role, an independent 
non-governmental body of inquiry should submit a report at least 
every five years on privacy problems and their resolution. 


Such an independent body would be needed to keep track of 
developments in electronic technology that affect the Privacy Act 
and the privacy of Canadians. The inquiry body would include experts 
and lay people drawn from different sectors. 


The assertion of privacy rights by individuals is vital to 
a ‘comprehensive generic approach. Attitude and initiative are 
important factors that contribute to the success of providing 
privacy protection. The State can help through omnibus statutory 
legislation and the leverage and political will implied in adopting 


a constitutional right to privacy. 


The commitment of the voluntary sector to privacy protection 
is a critical component of a generic approach (e.g. an individual 
rather than the government can sue for specific privacy invasion); 
but so is the commitment of government (e.g. the government can 
legally enable an individual to sue for privacy invasion). 
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Combatting privacy invasion is a means of humanizing the 
micro-technology revolution. The act of asserting privacy is 
not meant to be a rejection of the "wired-city" concept. Rather, 
it should be seen as an act of fighting back against electronic 


Snooping and surveillance and trying to survive in a changing 
environment. 
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CONCLUSION 


The goal of improving our Privacy Act may be difficult to 
achieve all at once. But much can be done right now. For example, 
by establishing a strong Privacy Commission, a strong Parliamentary 
review committee, and an independent body mandated to examine the 
privacy legislation every five years, we could proceed quite 
quickly to changing what is now a limited privacy access act 
into a tough privacy protection act. 


Canada's 1982 Privacy Act is seriously flawed. It creates 
too many restrictions on obtaining access to one's files; it poorly 
defines personal data collection and third party use; and it does 
not provide a strong response to the ability of electronic technol- 
ogies to manipulate personal information. 


To summarize, this researcher believes that nine major changes 
ought to be made in Canada's Privacy Act. The Act should be amended 
to include each of the following provisions: 


The registration and regulation of private sector as well 
as public sector personal information holdings 


Restrictions on the amount of personal data that can be 
exempted 


Tougher ground rules to ensure that only necessary 
personal information is collected 


Tighter preventive safeguards restricting third-party 


access to personal information 


Strict guidelines on any authorizations for computer 

record linkages, matching and profiling in both the 

public and private sectors 

An extension of privacy protection to prevent unnecessary 
invasions of personal privacy in the home, in the workplace 
and in the community, including strict rules on electronic 


monitoring and surveillance of indidivuals 
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The Parliamentary appointment of a three-person Privacy 
Commission to regulate Privacy protection with public 
input 


The creation of a separate, permanent, Parliamentary 
committee on privacy to annually assess the Privacy 
Commissioner's budgetary needs, to examine the privacy 
implications of proposed federal legislation, and to 
hear from interested parties about various Privacy 
problems and their resolution 


An independent body of inquiry to conduct major reviews 
of federal privacy policies and practices at least once 
every five years. 


APPENDIX ONE - The Need For a Periodic Report Card on the 
Administration and Operation of the Privacy Act 


To date, no one has thoroughly evaluated how the Privacy 
Act is being administered by the institutions with responsibilities 
under the Act and how it is being used by the general public. 


Departmental Privacy Act Administration 


The only official assessment of departmental operations comes 
from the Privacy Commissioner's Annual Report, in which there are 
brief descriptions of some users' complaints against departments. 
The required departmental annual reports to Parliament do not shed 
much light on how well the departments have carried Out their duties 
related to the Act. Most commentators believe that public employees 
share a growing awareness of privacy matters but also that depart- 
ment officials readily apply the Act's exemptions and tend to use 
personal information for administrative Purposes in a very broad 
albeit authorized fashion. 


Privacy Act Users 


Official knowledge about Privacy Act users comes primarily 
from three sources: the Treasury Board statistics, the Privacy 
Commissioner's reports on complaints and the cases filed in Federal 
Court. Commentators agree that there is limited public awareness 
about the Privacy Act. From complaints and court cases, it has 
become public knowledge that only a minority of Privacy Act users 
have concerns about the operations and limitations of the Privacy 
Act, including matters such as time delays and exemptions. 


Privacy Commissioner 


Information on the Privacy Commission can be found in Mr. 
Grace's Annual Reports and speeches and, to some extent, in the 
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complaint case summaries he has handled which are kept internally 
in the Library of the Office of the Privacy Commissioner. 


Outside evaluation of the Privacy Act has primarily focussed 
in on the Privacy Commissioner's Office. Commentators, as indicated 
in this report, have had mixed things to say about the Privacy Com- 
missioner's effectiveness as an ombudsman, especially in terms of 


the way he has handled several cases and the way he has alerted the 
public to privacy concerns. 


The Federal Court of Canada 


Information on the Federal Court's role in the administration 
of the Privacy Act comes from the Court's own documentation, and 
from Justice Canada's Communique, a newsletter produced by the 
Information Law and Privacy Section. 


Commentators, based on the limited Court experience to date, 
have tended to reflect on the Ternette case in particular. The 
decisions in this case have helped to force a reevaluation of the 
Canadian government's position on privacy matters and the Privacy 
Commissioner's role in handling cases of complaint. 


General Comments on the Basis of Assessing the Privacy Act 
in 1986 and Beyond 


‘The Parliamentary review committee does not have plans for extensive 
research and review of Privacy Act operations. It has retained the 
services of only one expert in the privacy field and it will un- 
doubtedly have difficulty soliciting and obtaining evaluation from 
individual users. In addition, it will be possible for the Parlia- 
mentary committee to question departments but, as was discussed 
above, departments have thus far only provided superficial data 


on their operations. 
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Much of the information that the Parliamentary committee will 
use to assess the Privacy Act, therefore, will likely come from 
the Privacy Commissioner. Justice Canada officials may collect 
some data for the Parliamentary committee, but it probably will 
not be all that useful for evaluating the Privacy Act. No outside 
body has conducted or been asked to conduct any major research 


exercise or inquiry into the Privacy Act Operations. 


Parliamentarians responsible for changing the Privacy Act 
Sill have to rely on limited written assessments and be more de- 
pendent on the strengths of what is said by interested parties 
appearing before the Parliamentary committee. These interested 
parties in most cases have definite biases, which may make what 
they say of limited use. As well, Parliamentarians themselves 
will have their own political goals and realities which will help 
determine how they view changes in the Privacy Act. 


Without the backup of an independent and comprehensive 
assessment of the Privacy Act, it may be difficult to expect 
that Parliament will make the necessary changes to tackle the 


privacy problems Canadians are experiencing. 


In the United States the Congressional Office of Technology 
Assessment and, formerly, the Privacy Protection Study Commission, 
have reported on privacy problems. They have helped to provide a 
solid basis for a legislative privacy protection program as one 
taken means of enriching future assessments of privacy legis- 


lation. 


A combination of this inquiry approach with input from a 
concerned public and the strong political will to protect privacy 
are the dynamics that are needed to put the privacy protection issue 
well beyond the agenda of various administrators, law enforcement 
officials and others who want to protect the status quo. 
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APPENDIX TWO - PRIVACY ACT PROBLEMS FORMALLY BROUGHT TO THE 
PRIVACY COMMISSIONER'S ATTENTION AND HIS RESPONSES. 


January 2S , 1984 


John Grace 
Privacy Commissioner 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Grace: 


I found our meeting on January 12, 1984, that reviewed my study, 
Prying Eyes and my August 29, 1983 complaints useful. 


In connection with the complaints, I would like to take the opportunity 
to request an investigation of them under Section 29 of the Privacy Act. 


These complaints dealt with six matters: 


- the lack of a complete list of federal statutes that allows third 
party access under Section 8(2)(b). 


- the lack of a complete list of investigatory agencies that operate 
under Section 22(3)(a) and (b). 


- the lack of an up-to-date list of all existing written agreements 
between the federal government and outside bodies required under 
Section 8(2)(f) or any procedures to periodically make such agreements 
publicly available. 


- the questionable status of National Defence personnel information bank 
on Military Policy Investigation Files (ND-P-P449 as a totally exempt 
bank under Section 18 of the Privacy Act. 


- the questionable status of Canada Post Corporation personnel informa- 
tion bank, for both the public and personnel - for Postal Related 
Crimes and Offences (CP - P20; CPC - P-P10) as a totally exempt bank 
under Section 18 of the Privacy Act. 


- the lack of sufficient description, at least by number of files held, 
in the 1983 Privacy Index for 16 of the 19 exempt banks. | 

I would like to add, under Section 29, to the above complaints, based on 
research work undertaken in Prying Eyes, three further complaints: 


-~ the lack of mention in the Privacy Index of a personal information bank, 
containing personal information on Canadians, for the Communications 


Security Establishment Agency. 
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- the failure to list, as specifically as possible, all federal personal 
information holdings of the 142 federal agencies under the Privacy 

Act in the Privacy Index, particularly departmental "classes of 

personal information". 


- the inadequate inspection and enforcement safeguards for privacy 
protection in the model personal-information data sharing agreements (that 
also establish federal-provincial law enforcement and investigations 
agreements) initiated without publicity by the Minister of Justice 

under Order-in-Council 1983-1834 (June 23, 1983). 


These complaints are matters that effect requesting and obtaining 
access to personal information. They are matters that also effect the use 
or disclosure of personal information. They finally are matters that effect 
the claims put forward for the Privacy Index under Section 11 of the Privacy 
AGE. 


I will cooperate fully in any investigations undertaken. My complaints 
relate to matters that should be resolved for the purpose of the Privacy 


Act to be carried out and not placed in jeopardy. 


Sincerely, 


Ken Rubin 
68 Second Avenue 
Ottawa K1S 2H5 


(613) 234-2808 
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Office of the Bureau du Commissaire 
Privacy Commissioner 4 |a protection de la vie privée 
of Canada du Canada 


Ottawa, Canaca 
K1A 1H3 


May 9, 1984. 


File: 5100-918/83 


Mr. Ken Rubin, 
68 Second Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
K1S 2H5 


Dear Mr. Rubin: 


In my letter of April 30, 1984, I mentioned my hope that I 
would soon be able to inform you about our findings in 
respect to the lack of a listing in the Personal Information 
Index covering personal information about Canadians held by 
the Cammunications Security Establishment. I am now able 
to do so. 


As you may know, the CSE falls under the Department of 
National Defence. It does have, however, both unique and 
generic responsibilities to other government departments 
consistent with its mandate. The original publication of 
the Personal Information Index, as you correctly informed 
us, did not include any listing for personal information 
this agency collects or uses. Therefore, your -camplaint to 
us:is considered justified. 


You might be interested to know that DND informed us it had 
realized its anission and was, prior to our 

representation, taking the necessary steps to lista 
personal information bank maintained by CSE in the next 
publication of the Personal Information Index. 

Your alertness and interest continue to be appreciated. ® 
Thank you for bringing this matter to my attention. 


Yours sincerely, + 


ee VTA 


oe 


eee 


John W. Grace, 
_’ Privacy Commissioner. 
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Mr. Ken Rubin 
68 Second Avenue A 4 
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Dear Mr. Rubin: 


There appears to have been some misunderstanding 
in the matter of providing you with formal Findings in 
response to the issues you raised in your letter of 
Panwa rvee2s Sin VIS 3 


I was left with the impression that you had 
agreed, in your discussion with members of My Stat, echt 
most of the points you had made in your letter were not 
of the nature to warrant a formal investigation. The 
exception was one complaint which was investigated and 
a finding made in @ letter of May 9, 1984. Now you 
ask me itovdeal’ with your “complaints” and to make “formal 
findings". 


My=problem is> that I “cannot by some semantic 
ErackWEurn@ your Criticism ot the Privacy Act or 4 
mepresemtation==—s however speciticlor) even, valid it 
may be - into a complaint as understood in the Act. 


. However; cand TP hope this is helprul,  fecan 
respond specifecally to each criticism you make of the 
ACL OM LEStadminiseration.. 1 dO 7"so me cakingu los your 
points one by one: 


i. 6" Therlack -of +a complete list or. federal starutes 
chat val lows 4Enird@party “access wnder section 6(2) (pb). 


il find no basis in law for the wconplaintatnat 
there is no complete list of federal statutes that deal 
with paragraph ¢€(2)(b) of the Privacy Act. While such 
a list may be useful for some purpose, there is no 
requirement in the Act that such a list be produced. 
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2. "The lack of a complete list of investigatory agencies 
that operate under section 22(3) (a) and (D) 


Paracraphs 22(3) (a) and (b) are parts of a definition 
section only. There is no basis in law to compel any 
government department to produce a complete list of the 
investigatory agencies to which you refer. 


3. "The lack of an up-to-date list of all existing 
written agreements between the federal government and 
outside bodies required under section 8(2)(f) or any 
procedures to periodically make such agreements publicly 
avaiable.” 


I find no basis in law for the complaint that there 
is no complete list of federal statutes dealing with para- 
graph 8(2) (f) of the Privacy Act. While such ta list 
may be useful for some purpose, there is no requirement 
in the Act that such a list be produced. 


4. "The questionable status of National Defence personnel 
information bank on Military Policy (sic) Investigation 
Files (ND-P-440) as a totally exempt bank under section 18 of 


the Privacy yal eet! 


I assume that the file to which you refer is 
ND-P-P440, Military Police Investigation Case: files, which 
was exempted from access by Exempt Personal Information 
Bank Order No. 3, SOR/83-366, dated Aerie 22, 019835 ne 
power to exempt banks is dealt with in subsection 18(1) 
which reads as follows: 


"(1) The Governor in Council may by order 
designate as exempt banks certain personal 
information banks that contain files awleOt 
which consist predominantly of personal 
information described in section 21 or PM mea 


The Privacy Commissioner has no authority to 
receive and investigate complaints against the designation 
of a personal information bank as exempt. 


5. "The questionable status of Canada Post Corporation 
personnel information bank, for both the public and 
personnel - for Postal Related Crimes and Offences 
(CP-P20; CPC-P-P10) as a totally exempt bank under 
section 18 of the Privacy Act 
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The Privacy Commissioner has no authority to 
receive and investigate complaints against the 
designation of a personnel information bank as 
exempt. 


6. “Phemlack ofusufficient description, at: least by 
number of files held, in the 1983 Privacy Index for 16 
of the 19 exempt banks." 


There is no requirement in the Privacy Act that 
the number of files held in exempt banks be specified. 


I hope that these responses serve your purpose. 


Yours sincerely 


John W. Grace 
Privacy Commissioner 
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Office of the Bureau du Commissaire 
Privacy Commissioner a la protection de la vie privee 
of Canada du Canaaa 


Ottawa Canaaa 
K1A 1H3 


August 10, 1984. i} 


Dear Mr. Rubin: 


Thank you for your letter of July 20, 1984, which brought to 
my attention the fact that Points 8 and 9 of your earlier 
letter were not specifically dealt with in my letter to. you 
of July 9, 1984, 7 will respond to them now. 


Index, particularly departmental Classes of personal 
information. 


The Personal Information Index was published by Treasury 
Board. It purports to list as Specifically as Possible all 
federal personal information holdings of the agencies 
Covered by the Act. Parliament, realizing the enormity of 
the task, made provision in the Act so that where 


Information Index, or uses for the information listed are 
found not to have been listed in the Index, Changes can be 


also provides that a new Index will be issued each year. 
This indicates, I think, that Parliament realized that as 
the Privacy Act is used, changes will have to be made to the 
Personal Information Index. In relation to your general 
statement of condemnation of the Index, I am not prepared to 
make any finding. 


9. The inadequate inspection and enforcement 
safeguards for Privacy protection in the model 
personal-information data sharing agreements (that also 
. establish federal-provincial law enforcement and 
' investigations agreements) initiated without publicity 
by the Minister of Justice under Order-in-—Council 
1983-1834 (June 23, 1983). 
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There is provision in the Act for agreements to be made 
between the federal and provincial governments relating to 
the sharing of data between these two bodies; the use of 
model agreements approved by Cabinet is an established 
custom throughout the federal government. As you will note 
from my annual report, I did have something to say about the 
type of agreements that were made with the provinces and I 
expect that same change of attitude will take place in the 
future. I cannot receive camplaints as to whether or not 
there is adequate inspection and enforcement safeguards for 
privacy protection in these agreements. Though I may 
criticize them, as I have, the agreements themselves are 
beyond my jurisdiction. 


You have asked if you might enter into a further dialogue in 
matters to which I responded in my letter of July 9. As 
interesting as such a discussion would undoubtedly be, I am 
‘instructed that it could be improper for me to do so. 


I was pleased to hear that you enjoyed my annual report. No 
reader of it could have been more discerning. 


Vn —— 


W. Grace, 
ivacy Camnissioner. 
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